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In Everyday Situations 


How the High School Can Educate 
for Human Understanding 


Eart C, KELLEY 
“In the School Review 


EOPLE generally seem to have 
a vague feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the secondary school, a recent 
American creation. Too many young 
people find its offerings without 
meaning or challenge. This lack is 
reflected in the attitudes of parents. 
Many, without being able to under- 
stand the difficulties which stand 
in the way of a truly functional cur- 
riculum, wonder why the school 
cannot do a better job. A better 
public understanding of these prob- 
lems, and where we might all con- 
sider getting hold of them might be 


helpful. 
ALL FOR IT 


Few who are involved in second- 
aty-school work any longer deny that 
its curriculum is in need of revision. 
The criticisms are well known and 
hardly need be set forth here. There 
are those who claim that, if its cur- 
riculum is not drastically changed 
in the direction of meeting the 
needs of all youth, the secondary 
schoo! will not survive the next 
crisis. They predict it will be sup- 
planted by such agencies as the CCC 
and the NYA. 

Many more are willing to admit 
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the need for change than are pre- 
pared to face it in action. When we 
start to revise, with youth needs as 
our starting point, our habits, pat- 
terns, and beliefs, grounded in the 
past, stand in our way. It might be 
worth our time to set down some 
blocks which get in our way when 
we undertake curriculum revision. 
First, we face the upsetting of 
routines which seem necessary and 
which have become dear to our 
hearts. We know we have to have 
schedules, and the putting of flexi- 
bility into the schedule seems more 
trouble than it is worth. It is a move 
away from order, something we 
have come to love for itself alone. 
Introduction of flexibility is likely 
to cause additional work for the of- 
fice. It was doubtless established to 
facilitate the instructional program, 
but it has come about that the in- 
structional program is now adjusted 
to the needs of the office. People 
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who work in the office are unlikely 
to be aware of the needs of youth 
or to be interested in change of any 
sort. 

Second, we ate likely to encounter 
opposition from those who feel a 
vested interest in some subject or 
procedure. This is the unhappy prod- 
uct of overspecialization and of the 
development of love of subject mat- 
ter in itself. Related to this is the 

ear that revision might bring about 
situation in which overspecialized 
People would be called on to know 
§omething outside their specializa- 
tions. 
| Third, we seem to be full of com- 
Pulsive ideas and attitudes, and these 
and in our way when we start to 
abandon that which we have held 
good. We are afraid that young 
ple will not learn unless we make 
them and, if they do learn on their 
own, it will be trivial and inferior to 
what we might have made them 
learn. This lack of faith in others, 
With the feeling that we have to 
Make things go our way, prevents 
ls from granting the freedom neces- 
Sary for development of true respon- 
sibility. 
| Fourth, there is the vexing prob- 
lem of evaluation. If learning is 
personal, how can we measure it? 
And failing to measure, how can we 
maintain standards? 

Many more blocks exist and could 
be isolated, but these show why it is 
that teachers and administrators, 
while admitting the need for revi- 
sion, recoil from the task and decide 
it is best to “let well enough alone.” 

The most devastating criticism of 


the curriculum is not often heard. 
It is that most activities in high 
schools do not teach youth to under- 
stand others. Human relations are 
surely our most important study. 

This is the study which makes a 
person first understand himself and 
the motives which drive him. Then 
he is in a position to understand 
others. 

It is a study which reveals the bar- 
riers which separate people and 
which make communication difficult. 
Improvement of relationships can 
mever occur between masses of 
people unless it starts with individ- 
uals. It is the foundation of democ- 
racy. 

We can see the need for better 
human understanding by taking a 
brief and casual look at our present 
society, the all-pervading fact of 
which is conflict. 


FEAR, HATE, WAR 


The natural outcome of lack of 
communication and understanding 
between human beings seems to be 
that we do not know each other, 
and so we fear, then dislike, then 
hate each other. When fear and 
hatred go just so far, nothing is left 
but to strike. The people of the 
world have struck twice within a 
generation. There have been no win- 
nets. Some have only lost less than 
others. 

Yet this is the most schooled gen- 
eration in history. It is regrettable 
that we cannot use “‘schooled’’ and 
“educated” interchangeably. Our hu- 
man ‘understanding has not kept 
pace with—may even be going in 
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the opposite way from—our tech- 
nology. And so we have learned to 
destroy each other before we have 
learned to understand each other. 
Our situation seems to call for 
the development of a people who 
recognize change as a basic law and 
who ate ready to face and even wel- 
come it, and who get their security 
from confidence to meet a changing 
world. This calls for a people who 
have broken down some of the bar- 
riers which separate them from one 
another, who have improved their 
method of communication, and had 
a chance to grow in mutual respect. 
If we agree that building better 
human understanding for a chang- 
ing world is a first obligation of the 
school, then the business of curricu- 
lum revision becomes simpler. We 
can judge our activities in light of 
that objective, modify where pos- 
sible, and reject where modification 
is impossible. 
We can check our methods and 
procedures by asking ourselves: 
Does this activity which went on 
in my class today, contribute to bet- 
ter human understanding, or have 
nothing to do with it? Was what I 
taught today a matter of habit, or 
“discipline,” or fear of the next- 
grade teacher? Or was it because it 
had a bearing on the life that the 
youth is presently living and can 
reasonably be expected to live? 

Did what went on in my class 
today actually improve the students’ 
facility for communication, or did 
I pay so much attention to how my 
students talked or wrote that I.could 
not notice what they said? Was the 


students’ communicating with me or 
each other? Was it about matters 
which concerned them, or which I 
felt they ought to communicate. Did 
I put a premium on free communi- 
cation, or did I make silence more 
worthy ? 

Did my students have an oppor- 
tunity to do things together, and 
thus to learn to know and under- 
stand each other? Did they have a 
chance to pool resources or did each 
keep his own knowing to himself to 
use to his fellow-students’ disad- 
vantage or discomfiture? Did they 
have a chance to help each other, or © 
was it frowned on? 

Did today’s activity make my ~ 
students more or less adequate to © 
face life in a changing world? Were 
they nearer to personal peace with 
each other or more ready for con- 
flict? 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


Much can be done for the im- 
provement of human values in the 
classroom no matter what the situa- 
tion under which the teacher works. 
It is not ever necessaty that chil- 
dren come out of a day's work 
thinking less well of one another 
than when they started the day. 

This view of curriculum revision 
takes account of the fact that change 
has to come first in the heart and 
mind of the teacher. The teacher is 
not likely to throw over all that he 
had held good and start completely 
anew. Sound curriculum revision 
comes as the teacher of good will 
shifts and changes his procedures 
in a secure setting as he takes stock. 





A Decade of Proof 


The Student as a Responsible Person 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


phe N the past ten years, the Amer- 
ican college student has shown that 
he is a responsible person. He has 
chosen a career, worked his way 
through college. As a student, he 
thas edited newspapers, run busi- 
‘nesses, fought a war, chosen a wife, 
married her, supported a family, 
voted for a president. But his educa- 
‘tion has been organized for him, 
‘and he has been treated, for the 
‘most part, as an intellectual child. 
' Because of the lack of close rela- 
‘tion between all the planners, aca- 

emic and nonacademic, and the act- 
ing, thinking, learning student in 
college, the student has not 
been given the responsibility he is 
ready to take. The present American 
Students are interested in politics, 
Civil rights, social reform, and edu- 
€ation. They want more responsi- 
bility as adults to run their own af- 
fairs. On most social and educa- 
tional questions, they have been 
ahead of the educators in suggesting 
liberal reforms which eventually 
have been proved wise. 


WHO GAINS 


They are now setting about the 
task of educating the older genera- 
tion, and the first to benefit will be 
their professors. The National Stu- 
dent Association is strong, good, lib- 
eral, responsible, and full of new 
ideas, some of which may curl the 
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hair of the academic profession. The 
students are taking responsible 
leadership. 

Be careful, say their elders, do not 
demand housing, medical care, free 
education, political power, civil 
rights, or an understanding of com- 
munism. These are dangerous 
thoughts and would do harm if our 
young people had them. 

At this point our problem is not 
how to confirm the country’s Amer- 
icanism and to harden the will of 
the people. We need to loosen up, 
to get off the defensive. The fearful 
ones who condemn the liberalism in 
our colleges are more anxious to 
prohibit ideas than to make them 
grow. They want us to leave out the 
interesting and vital parts of educa- 
tion, the parts which deal with cur- 
rent social issues, Communism, eco- 
nomic conflict, radical theories, and 
they do not wish professors or stu- 
dents to take sides. We must pre- 
serve the tedium of the uncontro- 
versial, must reserve our enthusiasms 
for the status quo. 

Many who control our social in- 
stitutions have one insistently anx- 
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ious word ringing in their heads. 
The word is communism—a word 
now used to express anxiety rather 
than to define social doctrine. Many 
mistakenly feel that if only the doc- 
trine of communism and the men 
who practice it were removed we 
would advance to peace and secur- 
ity. But the problems would simply 
appear in different forms and names. 
The doctrines and practices of com- 
munism are not the cause of evil; 
they are, in part, the effects of it; 
they rise to answer the demands of 
people who believe that the social 
evils in which they live can be cor- 
rected only by the communist way. 
This is particularly true where peo- 
ple have known no other way or 
only similarly oppressive ways. 

In our present world crisis, it is 
much too dangerous to be defen- 
sive; it is much too dangerous al- 
ways to meet the challenge of a 
dynamic philosophy by trying to 
catch it in a military net and trying 
to get rid of its ideas by refusing it 
a hearing. In the present concern 
over communism in the colleges, the 
greatest fear in the minds of those 
who wish to investigate and dismiss 
all communists is that youth will be- 
come corrupted through the presen- 
tation of communist doctrine. 

This fear indicates a faithless at- 
titude toward the American student. 
Are our students so naive, so unsure 
of their belief in democracy and 
America, so ignorant, so easy to 
persuade, so likely to be fooled, that 
for their sake we need to purify our 
faculties of all radical or dissenting 
views, doctrines, and parties? 


Our educational plan must be one 
in which each student is given the 
responsibility he deserves in form- 
ing his own conclusions. It must, 
therefore, be a design in which ex- 
ists a diversity of controversial 
opinion. Otherwise, students will 
never grow to the social maturity 
they need to deal with the political 
question of their age. 


GRAND ILLUSIONS 


Most of the new plans for higher 
education are not conceived to an- © 
swer the pressing needs of our © 
youth. They serve rather to answer © 
the needs of the faculty, and to © 
provide a set of answers to questions ~ 
which the youth have not asked. Too © 
few colleges and universities have ~ 
gtasped the essential truth stated by © 
the President's Commission on © 
Higher Education, that the total de- ~ 
velopment of the individual student — 
is the primary concern of the col- © 
lege. The newly-planned curricu- 
lums still preserve intact the heri- 
tage of the past, the departmental 
system, and the authority of the fac- 
ulty mind over the American stu- 
dent. That authority is to a high de- 
gree illusory. It is based on three 
illusions of innocence of the Amer- 
ican professor: 

1. The optical illusion. Merely 
because students are sitting in a lec- 
ture room all staring at a man talk- 
ing, their hair combed, their note- 
books in front of them, it is an illu- 
sion to believe that anything intel- 
lectually profitable is necessarily 
happening. 


2. The illusion of the examina- 
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tion. Merely because students are 
able to pick the correct words from 
groups of five choices once a week, 
or once a term, it is an illusion to 
think that the student has therefore 
shown himself to be educated. Ac- 
tually, the student has packed his 
head hastily with odds and ends of 
information. Once he unpacks his 
head at the examination, it is quite 
often empty again for some time. 
| 3. The illusion that students are 
irresponsible, and that they do not 
now how to conduct their own edu- 
tion or to assess the value of the 
ne provided for them. They know 
which are the bad teachers, which 
¢ the entertainers, which are soft- 
tearted, which are left or right wing, 
hich are dull, which care about 
dents, and which they consider 
seless. The students advise each 
Gther capably and well. In every 
Student group there is a body of 
Knowledge about the whole educa- 
tional system, and also accurate in- 
formation concerning the various 


Ways to beat the system. 


2 


iY 
4 
All these sources should be tap- 
ped for the use of the university. 
Gourses should be planned by re- 
search and discussion with students 
and faculty together. There should 
be a recognized student curriculum 
committee with power to share in 
the actual construction of the cur- 
riculum. 

The students can aid in teaching 
the faculty by suggesting different 
forms of examination, new ways of 
conducting classes, and new student 


CONSULT STUDENTS 


projects related to classes. In many 
cases it is possible to put the actual 
conduct of the classes into the hands 
of the students. 

There has existed an exclusive 
concern for storing up knowledge, 
and for handing it over intact from 
teacher to pupil, which has led to 
the many evil practices connected 
with lectures, textbooks, examining, 
grading, and the intellectual bully- 
ing of the young by the old. Unless 
the teacher engages the student in 
the process of knowledge, rather 
than in persuading him to accept the 
products already made by others, 
reforms are vain. 

There is no basic distinction to 
be made between a teacher and a 
college student. This is a matter of 
degree. All those who are well edu- 
cated, or who are becoming so, are 
seriously interested in life, enjoy 
it, know things, and want to know 
more and to share what they know 
with others in as enlightened and 
persuasive a way as possible. The 
distinction between the teacher and 
anyone else is that the preoccupation 
with sharing is more severe in the 
case of the teacher. The student and 
teacher are actually two students 
working together, one of whom 
knows more than the other. 

The first need of the student, 
then, is for an interest in knowing 
—a hard thing to develop or to dis- 
cover, since such a quality disguises 
itself in many ways and has often 
been reduced to a minimum through 
the processes of high school. The 
surge toward knowledge moves in 
the direction of firsthand experience 
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in the various motor skills and emo- 
tional responses connected with dat- 
ing, football, and meeting - people 
who may be useful later on. The 
way to meet this problem consists 
in finding ways in which the stu- 
dent, complete with faults and vir- 
tues of his own and of his society, 
can be drawn from his absorption in 
some aspects of life into aspects of 
greater value. The lesser values will 
not exclude the former, but will be 
related in a meaningful way. 

The desire to know is usually not 
a hot white flame in the American 
student. We must take account of 
this fact and first of all establish 
among our students a mood of ex- 
pectancy in which the desire to 
know can be uninhibited and satis- 
fied, and in which each young per- 
son can be given the feeling that he 
is free to know and to say what he 
knows. 

The matter then becomes one of 
organizing the total educational life 
of the college in order to achieve the 
union of all its parts. There is a 
split in most colleges between the 
curriculum and the extracurricular. 
Often the genuine political educa- 
tion of the young takes place in stu- 
dent organizations which bear no 
relation to the work the faculty is 


doing in political science. Often 
materialistic, antidemocratic, and 
snobbish values are taught in the 
fraternity systems which carry on 
the social education of the young, 
unaffected by courses in ethics, phil- 
osophy, religion, or social psychol- 
ogy. Very often, the development of 
democratic attitudes, and the edu- 
cation of the student to face the de- 
mands of antidemocratic philoso- | 
phies, are simply left untouched. =~ 


OUR CHANCE 


We have the chance, in each col- © 
lege, to make a model society, in © 
which discipline in learning and act- — 
ing will not be imposed, but dis- 
covered, as the natural and most © 
fruitful way of behaving. In such ~ 
a community it would be natural to © 
compose music, to write stories, to — 
perform experiments, to be alive © 
with ideas, to hold belief, to play © 
games, to learn facts, to enjoy life, — 
to govern oneself, and to act co- © 
operatively in the collective gov- ~ 
ernment of the community. The re- — 
sponsibility of the individual for his © 
society and for himself is put 7 
squarely where it belongs, on the © 
student himself, and the society aids, ~ 
rather than hinders growth of a 
liberal spirit. 


The Students Hang 


ArT exhibitions at the University of 
Wisconsin are the responsibility of 
the students themselves. Organized 
as. the Wisconsin Union Gallery 
Committee, the students annually ar- 
range art exhibitions. The jobs of 


planning the schedule, hanging the 
shows, making the labels and post- 
ers, receiving entries and arranging 
for judges for competitive shows 
are done by students with the help 
of the Union art director. 





A Famous Psychologist Delimits Intelligence into 


Primary Abilities 


L. L. THURSTONE 


In Occupations 


—ZOR many years it has been the 
custom to describe the mental en- 
dowment of a child in terms of a 
single index, which is usually the 
intelligence quotient. In the last two 
decades there has been increasing 

tention to the studies that have 

n made by many psychologists at 
he universities and in the military 

vices to isolate the functional 

ities, the basic abilities, that con- 

itute mental endowment. 
i The need for this type of research 
has been known for a long time by 
feachers and employers, who have 
fealized generally that two men may 
be of the same general level of men- 
tal endowment and yet be entirely 
different in the things that they can 
do and the things they can learn to 
do. The methods known as Multi- 
ple Factor Analysis have been de- 
veloped specifically for the solution 
Of this old problem. Even though 
this type of research is quite new, 
it has already yielded promising re- 
sults and it is now possible to de- 
scribe the mental endowment of 
each child in terms of a mental pro- 
file instead of by a single index. 

In this sketch we can only list 
briefly some of the primary mental 
abilities that have been isolated so 
far. One of the most striking and 
most easily identified is the Prim- 
aty Ability for Number (N). This 


is a marrow factor concerned with 
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ease in manipulating simple numeri- 
cal problems. Complex numerical 
problems involve other factors in 
addition to the number factor. In 
fact, for every one of the primary 
abilities we can say that each is more 
or less independent of the other 
abilities, so that a person may be 
well endowed with one of these 
abilities without necessarily being 
well endowed in the others. 

Perhaps the most important single 
ability in most educational work is 
the Verbal Comprehension factor 
(V). This is concerned with the 
understanding of language and one 
of the best and simplest tests for it 
is a vocabulary test. Another verbal 
ability is Word Fluency (W) which 
is concerned with fluency in think- 
ing of words in different contexts. A 
simple test is to ask the subject to 
write as many words in a few min- 
utes as he can think of that have 
some restriction, such as boys’ names, 
things to eat and drink, four-letter 
words beginning with a specified 
letter. 

A third primary ability in the 
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verbal domain is the Fluency factor 
(F) which is concerned with the 
ability to write extended discourse. 

After each primaty mental ability 
has been isolated, it is necessary to 
study the differentiation between 
the several abilities. For example, it 
seems plausible to find that people 
who have large vocabularies are not 
necessarily superior in reading com- 
plex prose. 

In the field of perception a num- 
ber of primary abilities have been 
isolated. First we should mention 
the Perceptual Speed factor (P) for 
which rather simple tests are avail- 
able. It has been found, for example, 
that tests for the Perceptual Speed 
factor are useful in the selection of 
inspectors. One of the most interest- 
ing of the primary abilities is the 
Space factor (S,) which is concern- 
ed with the ability to visualize ob- 
jects in space. This ability is re- 
quired in geometry, in drafting, and 
in art. 

Within the last few weeks, we 
have isolated a second space factor 
which is denoted S,. It is concerned 
with the ability to think about con- 
figurations in which there is move- 
ment among the parts. These two 
space factors are undoubtedly im- 
portant in a number of school sub- 
jects and in many types of work. 

Two other perceptual factors may 
be mentioned. One of them is the 
ability that has been called Speed of 
Closure and denoted C,. It is the 
ability to fuse a perceptual field into 
a single percept. Another closure 
factor has been called Flexibility of 
Closure and is denoted C,. It is the 


ability to hold in mind a configura- 
tion against a distracting back- 
ground. These closure factors have 
not yet been introduced into the 
testing programs for use in the 
schools but that will probably be 
done soon. 

One of the most significant prim- 
ary abilities is the Induction factor 
(1). It is the ability to discover the 
rule or principle in the material that 
one is working with. This is prob- 
ably the ability which is often 
sought for in general tests of intelli- 
gence. | 
It will be consoling to many of © 
us to learn that Memory is a primary — 
mental ability. A good memory can © 
be found in people of high general — 
intelligence as well as in those © 
whose mental endowment is very — 
limited. It also seems likely that the © 
ability to memorize, the factor M, is — 
not the same as the ability to recall © 
experiences that one did not intend ~ 
to recall. This has been called inci- — 
dental Memory, and in practical life 
this facility for incidental. memory 
may be more important than the 
ability to memorize, which is, of 
course, important in the school 
room. 

The same factorial methods have 
been used for the study of primary 
abilities in the motor functions. 
There is clear indication that the 
ability for fine finger coordination is 
not the same as the ability for gross 
bodily movements of various kinds. 

The factorial methods have also 
been used for some studies in the 
field of temperament and person- 
ality. Some six or eight factors seem 
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to be adequate, at least for the sur- 
face description of personality. 

Studies have been made at various 
age levels with tests of primary 
abilities and it has been found that 
essentially the same primary factors 
are found with young children in 
the kindergarten age before they 
have learned to read as were found 
with high-school students and 
adults. The tests for young children 

e all arranged in pictorial form so 
* a profile of their abilities can 
be drawn. It has been found that 
young children at the age of five or 
ix are very distinct personalities as 

en in their mental profiles. 

It has been customary to speak of 
mechanical aptitude, artistic apti- 

fide, and musical aptitude as if 

ese were single entities. It seems 
‘fuch more likely that each of these 
fields represents a separate complex 
Of abilities. 
_ Even though the experimental 
Studies of these problems have been 
Made within the last two decades, 
it is already possible to describe each 
child in terms of a profile of im- 
portant mental abilities instead of 
the IQ which was formerly the cus- 
tom. It is gratifying that a number 
of authors and test publishers have 
turned their attention to the mental 
profile for the description of mental 
endowment. 

The development of the mental 
profile of primary abilities has gone 
through several stages. At first there 
was general recognition of special 
abilities as distinct from general in- 
telligence. Later, test batteries were 
assembled and scored with sub- 


scores. These separate scores repre- 
sented distinct areas and their inde- 
pendence has sometimes been deter- 
mined factorially even though prim- 
arty factors were not isolated. Event- 
ually it may be expected that the 
tests used in the schools will be in 
terms of the most important primary 
abilities, with follow-up studies of 
primary abilities of specialized in- 
terests so as to insure that the po- 
tentialities of each child may be 
adequately appraised. 

Investigators in psychological lab- 
oratories at several universities are 
making studies of primary factors in 
different fields, and it may be ex- 
pected that these studies will succeed 
in isolating a number of additional 
primary factors of mental endow- 
ment. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
mental profile should include an 
appraisal of the principal dimen- 
sions of personality or temperament 
as well as education and vocational 
interests in addition to the most im- 
portant primary mental abilities. 
The schedules used so far in the 
description of interests have often 
been factored to insure that the sev- 
eral interest scores are independent, 
but they are not primary factors. 
In the field of temperament, the 
factorial studies have succeeded in 
isolating a number of primary fac- 
tors. 

This is a challenging field of re- 
search and we hope that there will 
be close cooperative effort between 
the counsellors in the public schools 
and the university laboratories where 
factorial investigations are made. 





A Significant Contribution 


Vocational Education and Life Adjustment 


RAYMOND W. GREGORY 


In the Agricultural Education Magazine 


A ET us analyze the opportunities 


inherent in vocational education for 
making a contribution to the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of the life- 
adjustment education program. 

The central contribution that vo- 
cational education can and must 
make to life-adjustment education is 
to the absolutely certain develop- 
ment of the occupational compe- 
tencies among our working people. 
As never before, we shall have to be 
certain that the education and train- 
ing for which we have great respon- 
sibility culminates in the skills and 
ability to grow, produce, and dis- 
tribute in quantity and kind the 
things that spell out good living for 
all. 

Each incompetent effort denies 
the realization of that goal either by 
keeping the desired product abso- 
lutely unavailable, or available at 
too great cost for wide distribution. 
It does not take too much imagina- 
tion to know that as costs rise, fewer 
and fewer people are able to afford 
the things desired. Therefore, as 
never before, vocational education 
stands or falls in its efforts to serve 
according to the degree of com- 
petency resulting among workers 
served by it. 

Vocational education’s first furth- 
er contribution to the development 
of life-adjustment education pro- 
grams should be made in its own 


t 





Raymond Gregory is Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Reported from the Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XXII 
(August, 1949), 28-29, 43. : 





areas of responsibility. May I sug- © 
gest three such opportunities. 

1. Increased efficiency may be ex- © 
pected of individuals trained in vo- © 
cational education. This will be to 
the extent that vocational schools are — 
enabled to do a more efficient job of © 
selection and enrolment. The in- © 
struction given to a more select © 
group will be more effective. Like- © 
wise, it will probably represent the © 
first real step taken in life-adjust- — 
ment education for boys and girls ~ 
for whom enrolment in such a voca- © 
tional course has been deemed in- — 
appropriate. 

2. As the vocational schools are 
able to provide not only the educa- 
tion and training that make for oc- 
cupational competency but also edu- 
cation related to other important 
life-activity areas, it will be said that 
such schools will be making a defi- 
nite contribution to the needs of 
their own pupils. 

3. Vocational schools will make a 
rich contribution to life-adjustment 
education by insisting on a mainte- 
nance of standards. This will beget 
occupational competency and will 
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refuse to be diverted from this cen- 
tral purpose by allowing such a 
vocational course to be engineered 
into the best general education in 
‘the local school and be thereby used 
as a life-adjustment program for 
numerous boys and girls. 

This is saying that vocational edu- 
cation’s first and chief contribution 
to the concept is to reaffirm and vali- 
date its possibilities with respect to 
its original and central purposes: 

roviding opportunity for education 
and training programs that lead to 
Occupational competency. At the 
Same time it will be perfectly willing 
to broaden its concept of what it 
means to the individual citizen to be 
Occupationally competent by realiz- 
ing the importance of his compe- 


tencies in closely related life-activity 
areas. 


j ENRICHMENT PROMISE 

+ Vocational education has succeed- 
éd and in its success can be found 
Certain attributes, characteristics, and 
Procedural techniques which hold 
Promise for the enrichment of any 
@ducational effort pointed specifi- 
Gilly toward life-adjustment out- 
comes. 

- 1. Vocational education has been 
largely built around individual. dif- 
ferences. It has recognized from the 
beginning the necessity for studying 
and analyzing the factors that im- 
pinge on the ability of the individ- 
ual to respond to occupational 
stimuli. If a life-adjustment pro- 
gram is to become meaningful it can 
do so only to the extent that it 
recognizes and acts on the charac- 


teristic differences of the pupils it 
serves. 

2. One factor foundational to the 
success of vocational education has 
been the motivation of each student 
enrolled. Boys and girls ate moti- 
vated by the fact that they may share 
in the economic and social outcomes 
of the educational activity and by the 
very simple fact that they are en- 
gaged in a program of educational 
activities built on the dominant and 
central characteristics of their indi- 
vidualities. 

To the extent that. life-activity 
areas other than the occupational are 
able to develop motivation on the 
part of students may we finally come 
to find such areas really functioning 
as educational opportunities. 

3. Vocational education has been 
known from the beginning as cen- 
tered in the project concept. Much 
of the learning resulting from voca- 
tional instruction centers around the 
development of a real-life activity 
project. There is an objectivity sur- 
rounding the whole activity that 
presents a challenge that leads to 
desirable educational outcomes. Cer- 
tainly there are to be found in every 
community life activities which can 
be utilized as projects for teaching 
boys and girls to respond to and 
participate in their many stimulating 
situations. This will result in a life- 
adjustment education process of the 
same high order as now character- 
izes vocational education. 

4. Vocational students treated as 
individuals begin to develop a high 
sense of personal responsibility for 
everything that relates to their per- 
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sonal welfare and to the effective 
operation of their school and class. 
They are encouraged and led to en- 
gage in group activities and to take 
considerate group action that capi- 
talizes their individual capacities 
and abilities and helps them to 
modify in the group interest what 
they do individually. 

Such a concept, if followed by 
those directly responsible for the de- 
velopment of a life-adjustment edu- 
cation program, would go far 
toward making such programs ef- 
fectively alive. 

5. Vocational education has led 
in making the terms ‘school’ and 
“community” synonymous. In fact, 
vocational education prospers large- 
ly to the extent that the community 
becomes the school. It becomes the 
school in the sense that the entire 
physical resources of the community 
become available for instructional 
purposes. The community becomes 
the school largely to the extent that 
the personal resources come to ac- 
cept some responsibility for the at- 
tainment of high standards of edu- 
cational accomplishment and in- 
creasingly make themselves available 
to the school officials and teachers 
for such help as they can render 
best. There is no community in 
which life-adjustment education may 


finally come to be developed but 
what has within it the same great 
physical and personal resource that 
will need to be used if such a pro- 
gram is to function in the lives of 
the people it is set up to serve. 

6. Vocational education leads the 
student squarely into occupational 
situations. It begins with the boy 
when he is only old enough and big 
enough to own and manage and | 
grow one pig and it continues with 
him progressively as he advances to 
owner-operator of a swine-produc- 
ing farm. This is generally charac- 
teristic of all vocational education 
and it clearly demonstrates the ef- 
ficacies of the argument that educa- 
tion should lead its learners into 
fulltime attention to and participa-— 
tion in the central and important life” 
activities of the community. | 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


If somehow or other, vocational — 
education can set up a program for” 
getting these things done, first” 
among its workers in the field and, © 
secondly, among general school offi- © 
cials—administrative and instruc- © 
tional—it will have taken advantage * 
of one of the finest opportunities to — 
contribute to the American demo- © 
cratic concept of equal educational © 
opportunities for all. 


More than half a million students, one-fifth of the na- 
tion’s total registration in institutions of higher learning, are 
enrolled in evening classes, according to a national survey 
of university evening college problems and policies con- 
ducted by F. R. Neuffer, Dean of the University of Cincinnati 
Evening College. 





Goals of Teachers Using 


Experience as Subject Matter 
HAROLD G. SHANE 


In Progressive Education 


“Weaax shall we teach in this 
world that changes so rapidly? 
What shall be preserved from 
among the old? What shall be chos- 
from among the new? Every 
acher as he meets his children 
Somehow must find an answer to 
this question of what subject matter 
shall be. 
— article, which reflects the 
views of a group of capable creative 
teachers, is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that children need experience 
for optimal personal growth and de- 
Velopment. In the following para- 
@taphs an attempt is made at ex- 
amining this concept of experience 
as the raw material or basic ingre- 
dient of subject matter. 

_ Anything that befalls a child is 
experience. Experience is actually 
living through an event ; the skill or 
Wisdom gained by personal experi- 
ence. It follows that even the most 
uMimaginative kind of drill work 
of rote learning is experience—of a 
sort. However, educationally signifi- 
cant experiences are not those which 
are planned for children; they are 
planned by children and_ teachers 
working together. And the good 
elementary school curriculum (the 
sum of these significant experi- 
ences) is one which (1) meets the 
test of socially desirable educational 
goals and (2) is based on what is 
known about how children learn. 





Harold Shane is Superintendent 
of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. Re- 

ported from Progressive Education, 
XXVI (March, 1949), 146-49. 





In working with children, the 
sensitive, creative teacher exercises 
a guidance function which continu- 
ally finds its direction from the two 
points mentioned above, in her 
knowledge of the developmental 
needs of children, and in her ability 
to appraise the worth of experiences 
which carty children toward such 
goals through meeting their needs. 
The following paragraphs suggest 
some specific ways in which teachers 
can refine and control the quality 
of children’s learning experiences. 


WINNETKA PLAN 

Goals or objectives in guiding 
experiences have been expressed in 
many ways. The following aims 
were evolved recently in the course 
of a year of study by the staff of the 
public schools of Winnetka, Illi- 
nois. They seem of particular inter- 
est in that they reflect an effort to 
analyze the components of socially 
desirable educational goals and to 
show the kinds of behavioral re- 
sponses that indicate child growth, 
through experience, toward these 
goals. In the statements below, the 
specific components of the first three 
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basic objectives are listed first and 
the behavorial responses of chil- 
dren which indicate growth toward 
these objectives follow. 


First Basic OBJECTIVE: To develop 
devotion to democracy and insight 
into democratic values in a world 
matrix. 


SPECIFIC COMPONENTS 


To deepen and widen social iden- 
tification. 

To cultivate awareness of, and 
concern for, social problems created 
by social, political, economic, and 
technological changes. 

To minimize prejudices. 

To develop appreciation of others 
and respect for their rights. 

To develop and encourage respon- 
sible freedom and expression. (A 
child is increasingly free to the de- 
gree to which selfresponsibility is as- 
sumed. ) 

To recognize and develop lead- 
ership as a group function. (As 
each person contributes suggestions 
for the solution of a common prob- 
lem, he is for the time being a 
leader.) 

To cultivate the disposition to 
act courageously in accordance with 
one’s convictions. 

To develop convictions in the di- 
rection of more democratic values. 

To improve the community 
through the operation of the school 
program. 

To help children recognize as 
good those elements in our way of 
life that are democratic. 

To give children experiences in 


the organizations and techniques of 
democratic social control and to en- 
courage social inventiveness. 

To develop faith in the aggregate 
ability of people to move toward so- 
cially desirable, democratic goals. 


BEHAVIORAL RESPONSES 


Works cooperatively with others 
in a group. 

Participates in activities of his 
group. f 
Gives service, progressing from” 
responding to request to voluntarily © 
assuming tasks. 

Shares in reaching decisions that 
affect the group and Assumes a fair 
portion of responsibility for carry- 
ing them through. 

Shares possessions and experi- 
ences with his group. ; 

Contributes to solving group” 
problems through offering ideas and - 
materials. : 

Responds with more understand-~ 
ing toward an individual when the — 
causes for his behavior are ex-— 
plained. 

Abides by majority decisions. 

Shows respect for the right of in- © 
dividuals to express minority opin- © 
ions. 
Expresses appreciation for contri- ~ 
butions of others. 

Expresses satisfaction in the ac- 
complishments of his group. 

Does unsupervised work with in- 
Creasing success. 

Appraises new developments in 
terms of their inherent values rather 
than in terms of traditionai habits 
and patterns of response and ideas. 

Shows progressive improvement 
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in acting courageously on democra- 
tic convictions. 

Opposes actions detrimental to 
the common welfare. 

Shows concern about ways of im- 
proving the conditions of living to- 
gether in widening social groups— 
family, play, class, school, commun- 
ity, etc—and Initiates action in 
bringing about such improvements. 

Initiates group discussion of prob- 
Jems of common concern. 

; 

Sreconp Basic OBJECTIVE: To de- 
velop the child’s personal adequacy 
and his feeling of personal adequacy 
in immediate social situations. 


SPECIFIC COMPONENTS 


» To aid the development of emo- 
fora and social maturity. 

; To foster the achievement of a 
Sense of security and of selfconfi- 
dence. 

' To promote the attainment of 
Vigorous physical health and play- 
ground skills which contribute to 
group acceptance. 

To develop in the child sufficient 
stability so that he will accept other 
people’s achievements and rights to 
Opinions and, at the same time, 
Maintain his own integrity. 

To encourage and to provide op- 
portunity for sensitive expression of 
vital experiences. 

To develop consciousness of pur- 
pose. 

To develop the ability to use 
energy most efficiently in terms of 
purpose. 

To encourage selfresponsibility. 

To build courage to the extent 


that the child will act in accordance 
with his convictions. 

To aid the child in developing 
effective techniques for dealing with 


his peers. 
BEHAVORIAL RESPONSES 


Works independently with in- 
creasing success and decreasing su- 
pervision. 

Assumes personal responsibility 
for his behavior and possessions. 

Adapts easily to necessary changes 
in routine. 

Progresses toward consistent be- 
havior in terms of values which he 
accepts. 

Progresses from selfinterest be- 
havior to mature democratic interac- 
tion. 

Maintains ot quickly Regains 
equilibrium when over-stimulated or 
in a Crisis situation. 

Accepts and Welcomes construc- 
tive criticism. 

Offers pertinent suggestions to 
help others. 

Participates in physical activities 
acceptable to himself and the group. 

Reconciles individual desires and 
preferences to group decisions. 

Makes quantitative and qualitative 
gains in expressing experiences 
through an increasing variety of 
media. 


THIRD Basic OBJECTIVE: To de- 
velop in children the ability to sense 
and to solve problems by thinking 
reflectively and scientifically. 


SPECIFIC COMPONENTS 
To develop inquiring minds 
through encouraging questioning 
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and a consequent search for answers. 

To develop skill in recognizing 
and in defining a problem. 

To develop skill in making per- 
tinent suggestions as to possible 
solutions of a problem at the same 
time reserving final judgment while 
gathering and testing data. 

To develop appreciation of de- 
sirability of finding and using facts 
as bases for evaluating judgments. 

To evolve and to use methods for 
assembling, testing, and continually 
evaluating evidence. 

To use evidence to find the best 
apparent solution to a problem. 

To act in accordance with scien- 
tifically drawn conclusions. 


BEHAVIORAL RESPONSES 


Shows awareness of problems. 

Asks thoughtful questions. 

Reserves judgment until evidence 
is weighed. 

Seeks facts relevant to problems. 

Uses discrimination in selecting 
source material on which to base 
judgment. 

Changes opinions in the light of 
more objective, valid, and reliable 
evidence than he had when forming 
them originally. 

Uses evidence to find best appar- 
ent solutions to problems. 

Acts in accordance with scientifi- 
cally drawn conclusions. 


FourTH BASIC OBJECTIVE: To help 
children acquire the knowledge and 
to guide their growth toward skills 
which will implement the preceding 
objectives, and which will enable 


each child to become of greatest use 
to himself and to society. 


Such expressions of value as those 
above are proposed as points of 
orientation in evaluating potential 
experiences to determine whether 
they shall have a place in the flex- 
ible, emergent school living of chil- 
dren. 

The question of what experiences 
shall become subject matter is re- 
lated to the ways in which children — 
learn most effectively. It is sug- 
gested here that there are several 
principles of learning, recognized 
either directly or implicitly in the 
goals above. They should serve the 
teacher striving to decide which ex- 
periences among the infinite number 
that might be planned with a group 
of children have the greatest poten- 
tial value. 

A first principle is that significant 
learning experiences build respons-— 
ible selfdirection and selfdiscipline. 
In other words, experiences which 
constitute good subject matter 
should not only allow but encourage 
children to develop their own stand- ~ 
ards of group behavior. The subject — 
matter of experience should help — 
them to distinguish between ephe- © 
meral and long-range group goals 


1The specific components and be- 
havioral responses of this objective are 
suggested in the Curriculum Handbook 
of the Winnetka Public Schools. This 
volume of over 500 pages is not a course 
of study but a catalog of resources for 
learning experiences in a child develop- 
ment context. Cf. Winnetka Curriculum 
Handbook (Experimental Edition, Mim- 
eographed), 1947. 
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to subordinate personal wants to 
social responsibility. 

This principle further implies that 
in guiding group experience the 
teacher will restrict arbitrary, im- 
posed discipline to situations involv- 
ing health and safety, or to the pro- 
tection of the group from capricious, 
irresponsible behavior of those chil- 
dren who have not yet learned to 
subordinate anarchistic whims to 

roup welfare. At the same time the 
er will recognize that cure of 

e cause blocking cooperative be- 

lavior must be sought. 
_ A second principle is that /earn- 
1g is inherently creative. The sub- 
ect matter of experience must pro- 
Vide for creative expression through 
idventures with ideas, living that is 
ern tich (e.g., good litera- 
lure, music, and creative dramatics), 
ind contacts with the materials of 
he shop, laboratory, art room, and 
tchen. Each child in the process 
ould discover individual satisfac- 
tion through coming to do at least 
@ne thing distinctly well. 
| The fact that children grow up 
With others, not in a vacuum, points 
to yet another principle: that learn- 
Bg occurs in a social setting. This is 
fecognized by the teacher who gears 


the activities of the school to the 
life of the community and its 
agencies, and in increasing measure 
helps the child to understand and to 
appreciate the interrelationships of 
local, national, and world social or- 
ganization. Also, children are func- 
tioning members of a democratically 
organized school community and 
learn by living together responsibly. 

Last, learning is a dynamic and 
integrating experience. Children 
learn after they have come to sense 
the need for a certain knowledge or 
skill which is understandable to 
them at their level of maturity, 
rather than because an assignment 
has been made by the teacher. The 
experiences of each child are concrete 
and active rather than abstract and 
passive. He “goes after” what he 
feels he needs to know for reasons 
he accepts. And the learning is inte- 
grating; unifying to the child; en- 
abling him better to meet the men- 
tal, emotional, and social problems 
of living. At the same time changes 
in the child, as he finds and tests the 
meanings of his expanding environ- 
mental contacts, prepare him for 
further inquiries and understand- 
ings. Experience is his subject mat- 
ter. 


The Art of the Future 
Every age has had its own art, the art which best expressed 
its aspirations. The art of the next century or so may be the 
art of teaching. Why not? To mold human beings into their 
finest possibilities involves the same epic struggle to create 
beauty and harmony out of stubborn material limitations 
which is the foundation of all great art—Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher. 








House the Tots Separately? 


Why Not a Primary School Building? 


FAITH SMITTER 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


De primary school is sometimes 
housed in a separate building and 
sometimes in a part of the elemen- 
tary-school plant. A specially plan- 
ned building, suitably equipped and 
situated in the neighborhood in 
which the children live, is conven- 
ient and desirable. This arrangement 
minimizes transportation problems, 
provides a less formidable institu- 
tion to which young children must 
adapt themselves, and encourages 
parents to participate in the school 
program. Playground and building 
regulations necessary when large 
numbers of children of wide age 
range are housed together are mini- 
mized when a smaller number of 
children of lesser age range are 
housed together. 

Those who believe that the prim- 
ary school should be housed in the 
elementary-school plant point to the 
continuity of experience that this 
arrangement offers as an argument 
in its favor. Transfer to another 
school at the completion of the pri- 
maty program may necessitate new 
adjustments for children which are 
more serious than they face in the 
initial adaptation to the elementary 
school. Separate plants, the oppon- 
ents believe, may contribute to sep- 
aration of educational policy, plan- 
ning, and supervision and result in a 
segmentation of education, not a 
continuous integrated experience. 





Faith Smitter is Coordinator of Re- 
search and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County, California, Public Schools. 
Reported from the California Jour- - 
nal of Elementary Education, XVII 
(February, 1949), 139-45. ; 





However it is housed, the primary © 
school is usually planned as a period © 
of school experience in which young © 
children may progress unhampered © 
by traditional grade organization. — 
Groups of children are ungraded. 7 
Placement in the groups is not based 
on academic achievement alone. — 
Teachers now realize that homo- 
geneity in achievement can never be 
attained and that, if approximated, — 
it would result in such heterogeneity — 
of age, social maturity, and interest — 
that the children would find difh- ~ 
culty in working together or de- © 
veloping common purposes. 

Placement in working groups is © 
based on each child’s total devélop- © 
ment. The most important questions 
are: ‘‘Is he interested?” “Can he par- 
ticipate in the activities of a certain 
group of children?” Most children 
participate and learn effectively in 
their own age groups. A few whose 
rate of growth is unusually slow or 
extraordinarily rapid or who have 
special problems or talents may 
work more effectively and com- 
fortably with children who are not 
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of the same age. Placement is not 
the result of promotion in the sense 
that an academic hurdle has been 
successfully cleared. Experienced 
teachers know that a group of chil- 
dren who can work together co- 
operatively must be able to work to- 
gether to develop common purposes 
and have similar interests. Teachers 
recognize that the group may in- 
clude a wide range of skills and 
ievements and they are prepared 
adapt their procedures to the 
Variations of ability and interest. 
ch group will include children 
ith less as well as more advanced 
achievement in the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which the pri- 
mary school aims to develop. 
' Placement will be based on the 
teacher's understanding of the child. 
This implies that the groups will be 
flexible and that changes in place- 
Ment will be made whenever desir- 
able for the child, not at stated pro- 
motional times alone. 
' Certain educators believe it de- 
Sirable for a teacher to work with 
the same group for several years. 
Not only does such an arrangement 
Bive a feeling of security to many 
children but it gives the teacher an 
Opportunity to know the children 
and their families and to understand 
the children’s development some- 
what as parents do by means of sev- 
eral years of close observation. 
Primary school with its flexible 
grouping and emphasis on continu- 
ous human development provides a 
greater opportunity for continuous 
and integrated curriculum planning 
than does the traditional grade or- 


ganization. In the primary school as 
conceived by forward-looking edu- 
cators, the entire staff assumes re- 
sponsibility for the welfare and edu- 
cation of all the children. 

All successful schools operate on 
the basis of principles that are gen- 
erally accepted in educational philos- 
ophy and substantiated by educa- 
tional research, the findings of 
experimental schools, and the prac- 
tical day-by-day experience of alert, 
discriminating teachers. These prin- 
ciples may be reexamined in the 
light of purposes to be achieved 
through a primary school: 


1. Learning is continuous. When a 
teacher works with the same group of 
children for several years, long-term pur- 
poses evolve, children’s plans can be car- 
ried forward and children’s friendships 
strengthened. The piecemeal quality in 
the lives of certain children sometimes 
results in disorganization of personality 
and confusion of thinking. A small four- 
year school in which class groupings are 
flexible, relationships are close, and 
plans and purposes commonly developed 
provides the continuous learnings and 
stable conditions conducive to the de- 
velopment of wholesome personalities. 

2. Individual differences ave acceptable 
and desirable. The primary school sets no 
standards that force children to attempt 
to jump through the same hoop at the 
same time. Teachers and parents are en- 
couraged to observe, understand, and 
stimulate children’s growth, not to re- 
ward or punish because of differences 
that characterize and enrich group living. 

3. Change is inherent in life. Change 
in the growth rates, interests, and the 
means by which children adjust them- 
selves to the circumstances of living re- 
quire change in working groups for cer- 
tain children and in expectation for 
others. The acceptance of life, not as a 
smoothly flowing river but as a stream 
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subject to spurts and digressions, means 
that provision is made for irregularities 
of growth and learning. 

4. To teach children, it is necessary to 
understand them. The longer period of 
time in a primary school in which a 
teacher has responsibility for children 
makes it possible for her to understand 
them more completely. Emphasis on all 
aspects of growth rather than on a few 
skills means that knowing children is a 
requisite to teaching, not an occasional 
result of teaching. Emphasis placed on 
the observation of teaching and diagnosis 
of their needs as a basis for grouping 
means that teachers in primary school are 
likely to learn more about children than 
when new groups of children are assigned 
to them each year. 


Under what conditions is the 
primary school successful? It is self- 
evident that the teachers in a pri- 
mary school must have the point of 


view that leads to acceptance of 
long-term planning for children. 
They would be able to teach all 
phases of the primary-school pro- 
gram and would actually do so in 
each group in order to meet its wide 
range of abilities and because they 
would work with the same group 
for several years. 

Emphasis is placed on the teach- 
er’s knowledge of children as one 
basis for a sound school program. 
Therefore, teachers must be skilled 
in the techniques of gaining this in- 
sight, be interested in human de- 
velopment, and have an understand- 
ing of individual differences. They 
must avoid emphasizing inade- 
quacies or limitations. 

The primary school is an integral 
part of the total program of educa- 


tion. If it represents a philosophy 
of education different from that of 
the rest of the program, problems of 
articulation are bound to arise. 

Rigid grouping of individuals in 
any area of living usually results in 
increased demands on the individ- 
ual. Although education must con- 
sider the peculiar needs of different 
groups of pupils, these groups are 
not sharply differentiated, nor do 
the purposes of education or the” 
psychology of children change 
sharply from one year to the next. 
Success of a school program depends 
on its singleness of purpose and the 
integration of its parts. 

Any break with tradition creates 
fear in tle hearts of parents. If 
parents can be helped to understand 
the reasons for change and to see 
that the evidence of research, not the 
whims of educators, has brought it 
about, they are willing to listen. If 
parents’ knowledge of their children 
and their hopes for them are actually 
utilized, they are eager to participate 
in planning for their children. If 
parents are encouraged to observe 
and help to interpret the progress of 
children, they accept the new meth- 
ods as they understand them. : 


The primary school seems to offer 
an opportunity for young children 
to adjust at their own rates without 
the penalty of grade failure. It gives 
teachers and parents a longer period 
in which to determine group place- 
ment and provides an environment 
especially designed for the youngest 
school children. 





How About Occupational Guidance? 
.What Is Your School’s VIQ? 


GLEN WEAVER 


In the Oregon Education Journal 


“Waar is the VIQ—vocational 
information quotient—of your 
school ? 
In one sense, a high school is a 
factory turning its youth “out of 
ool life into life’s school.”” The 
igh school has much to offer stu- 
ts, yet both faculty and students 
often disappointed with results 
the end of four years. Perhaps it 
ig time to examine the school’s VIQ. 
Someone several yearfs ago, in 
iting about methods of improving 
individuals, stated, “One must touch 
se springs of character which will 
feate a desire within the individual 

@ do better.” 

Providing occupational informa- 
tion in interesting ways and foster- 
img the element of natural curiosity 

ich leads students to learn more 
bout different vocations has touch- 
the springs for many students. 

Tue, it is difficult to make a voca- 
tional choice at the high-school 
level. Yet, in most instances, those 
students who think they know what 
they want to do get the most out of 
high school because they are work- 
ing toward a goal. That goal may 
have to be changed, but the indi- 
vidual who has devoted his time and 
effort toward something definite has 
developed habits of stability, appli- 
cation, and achievement that will 
serve him well in almost any occu- 
pation for which he may qualify. 





Glen Weaver is Supervisor, Depart- 

ment of Vocational Education, Ore- 

gon State Department of Education, 

Salem. Reported from the Oregon 

Education Journal, XXIII (April, 
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What is your school doing in an 
organized way to inform students 
about opportunities and require- 
ments in different occupations? Does 
your school have a system for filing 
leaflets, pamphlets, clippings, book- 
lets, and other unbound materials? 
Nearly every school has at least a 
few of these materials which are 

@ften considered insignificant but 
which provide some of the best in- 
formation available. The trouble is, 
it can’t be found when needed. 

An unbound occupational vertical 
file is a most valuable device to keep 
such information in an orderly man- 
ner and at finger-tip availability. It 
consists of file folders into which 
can be dropped occupational ma- 
terials. 

The Chronicle Press, Moravia, 
New York, has a filing plan based 
on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has a modified form 
of the code system. Either is satis- 
factory and inexpensive. Some 
schools use an alphabetical system of 
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filing such materials, but it usually 
isn’t long until an alphabetical sys- 
tem becomes cluttered. 

Ways in which an occupational 
file can be built up include: 

1. Subscribing to Occupational 
Index, New York University, % Dr. 
Robert Hoppock, or to Guidance In- 
dex, published by Science Research 
Associates. These publications list 
and describe current releases in the 
occupational information and guid- 
ance field, many of which can be se- 
cured at little or no cost. 

2. Having some one person, or a 
committee, responsible for main- 
taining and building up a file. 

3. Encouraging faculty members 
and students to bring materials. 
Some of the most authentic and up- 
to-date information is contained in 
current magazines and newspapers. 


4. Purchasing occupational mono-.. 


graphs from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, from Occupational 
Index, from Science Research Asso- 
ciates, from Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, Inc., 228 Varick Street, 
New York, from The Institute for 
Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, and similar 
commercial sources. 

Does your school subscribe to 
some type of professional vocational 
guidance magazine for use by faculty 
members? 


Does your school conduct class 
tours to help relate in-school in- 
struction to the work of the com- 
munity and to stimulate learning by 
students? According to Walter J. 
Greenleaf, 90 percent of the chil- 
dren in a community obtain em- 
ployment in their own trade area 
after finishing school. This empha- 
sizes the need for obtaining occupa- 
tional facts pertaining to the com- 
munity in which the school is lo-— 
cated. ; 

Does your school make a practice 
of inviting persons engaged in oc- 
cupations related to class study to 
talk before the class? 

Does your school encourage stu- 
dents to use available vocational in- 
formation in their classwork and in 
making individual plans for either 
work or study beyond high school? 
This requires better than average 
initiative and ingenuity on the part 
of classroom teachers, but it usually 
pays off in greater interest and 
satisfaction to both students and ~ 
teachers. ! 

Too many high-school students 
have the attitude that they are to 
get the lessons for the teacher in- 
stead of for themselves. Vocational © 
information, for many students, — 
tends to create a greater thirst for 
learning. 

What is your school’s VIQ? 


Due claim that one language warrants being publicized 
and taught as a preparation for a second language cannot be 
supported on the basis of expected increase in the grade 
level of the second language, according to a study made by 
G. C. Kettelkamp of the University of Illinois. 





World Thinkers Sound a New Note 


What the Goethe Bicentennial Means 
to the Teacher 


WILLIAM H. LOUGHRAN 


In the Michigan Education Journal 


i Ae amphitheatre in Aspen, Col- 


orado, will live in world conscious- 
ness for many years .. . for a new 


a was sounded among world 


1 The sllinhatne was built just 

on the outskirts of this old silver 

se To it were invited a represen- 
tive selection of the world’s great 

fr ing philosophers and thinkers, 
ho accepted this invitation because 

the difficulty of our time is a difi- 
ity of the human spirit. 

| These men and scholars who 
Made the long pilgrimage to Aspen 
Game here to discuss the need for a 
More ethical conscience in politics, 

ience, economics, and education, 

d to get some assistance from gen- 
rations of the past who were con- 

tned with these problems, since no 

gle generation of man is able to 
Solve the problems of this age alone. 
’ These men gathered here to 
search in ourselves for the depths 
of the spirit that sustained the 
optimism of Goethe. “If he had rea- 
son to be optimistic, we have need. 
We need his spirit more than he 
did.” 

The convocation was not reduced 
to a convocation of knowledge and 
the knowledgeable only, for the 
spirit of Goethe was the lyric spirit. 
He dreamed more dreams than any 
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man we know; his truth was beauty. 
His thought received sublime sup- 
port from the presence of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Artur 
Rubinstein, Gregor Piatigorsky, and 
many others. 

Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to be present will carry away 
many unforgettable pictures. There 
is the memory of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, philosopher, theologian, 
and physician, who came 7000 miles 
from his hospital at Lambarene, in 
French Equatorial Africa, to inter- 
pret the Goethean faith, a magnifi- 
cent personality whose presence will 
be felt in time of storm. There was 
José Ortega y Gasset, humanistic 
critic and philosopher, Thornton 
Wilder’s accurate, intense transla- 
tions, and Chancellor Robert Hutch- 
ins’ burning summation of the tri- 
viality of our century, of the wasted 
hours in education, or perhaps, 
greatest of all, the promise of world 
peace suspended on a gossamer 
thread. 
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The Bicentennial meant many 
things to many men. We are con- 
cerned with what the convocation 
meant for educators. Thornton 
Wilder may have held the key when 
he said, ‘“‘Aren’t we who are here, 
back once again to that glorious age 
of 16 when we knew nothing was 
impossible for us, when we had so 
clear an understanding of beauty, 
and the only element against our 
doing was time?” Or perhaps we 
may take a phrase from Ortega, 
“Life is not a gift. It is something 
we must conquer.” 

The challenge as stated was, 
“How shall we act instantly and 
courageously in the search for truth 
and freedom in. our modern 
world?” Certainly, this is the great- 
est concern of the educator, for he is 
the one who must assist, and inter- 
pret the ways and means of meeting 
this challenge to ever-searching 
youth. 

The problem confronting the edu- 
cator, in terms of the convocation, 
is to find the solution to breaking 
the “tension between ethics of con- 
science and the ethics of responsibil- 
ity, or morals in conflict with 
morale.” Here we have this truth 
in our favor, “All things that men 
have in common outweigh all dif- 
ferences.” 

If we accept the summation of 
Goethe's life as a “lifelong striv- 
ing to become himself through ex- 
pressing himself,” then we must 
pause a moment and see if we 
are teaching our student that this 
principle is applicable to himself. 

Dr. Hutchins charged that we are 


not achieving a true education for 
our future citizens. Our schools are 
getting away from specialization. 
There is no objection to specializa- 
tion . . . that can come after the age 
of 18; but above all, before 18, we 
must familiarize our students with 
world thoughts from the past. It 
would be a mistake to deny the use 
of machinery which specialization 
has brought to us with the intricacies 
of mechanical robots. We must de-° 
cry this specialization on our lives. 
More leisure means more trivialities, 

The radio offers an unceasing 
parade of drivel which is hard to 
resist, and becomes part of the subs 
conscious. More comic books, tele- 
vision, more vaudeville in action! 
What can such a system do but make 
man the ultimate animal in bores 
dom? What does the school hold 
for our youth? More and more acs 
quaintance with gadgets, more and 
more acceptance of the never-ending 
search for superficial pleasure, never 
a little grain of truth to take away 
for happiness! Thought is a lost 
pleasure, and for it is substituted 
technique. The question is how to 
get back to truth. 


HUTCHINS WORD 


Dr. Hutchins’ answer is, “Let us 
quit telling our students falsehoods. 
Above all, let us get away from this 
idea that technical education is a 
substitute for happiness—that tech- 
nical competence is the ultimate 
goal, that all things hinge on the 
economic system, and we are judged 
by our financial place within it.” 

Wise old Ortega said it this way: 
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“Man is the on'y unhappy being, 
yet he is filled with anguish in his 
search for happiness. Physics was 
one way for man to seck happiness, 
yet it can be at the same time turned 
into a terrible agent of destruction. 
All the laws of physics cannot serve 
to indicate the immediate future. 
Living is absolutely problematic. 
The remainder of our existence is 
@onsciousness of uncertainty. How 
€lse can man survive, but to return 
to faith, selfdiscovery, to love of 
ellow men?” 

) Dr. William Hocking, Alfred 
rofessor Emeritus of Philosophy, 
arvard University, insisted that 

e idea of service beyond reward 

ust be implanted in the new gen- 

€tation. . . . There must be a will- 

ingness to lose self in service beyond 

ard, where pain and destruction 

ate never obstacles, but only refining 
fires for the individual growth.” 

| These philosophies given here are 

mot for adults alone. The educator 

should realize that children inher- 
Mtly have a grasp of these philos- 
hies. Talk to any child in the 
sthoolroom. Watch him build his 
castle, and then seek for 
means of selfexpression . . . an ex- 
pression that is immediately denied 
him by the old adult outlook, “It 
can’t be done. Impossible. We do it 
this way.” 

Even these stock answers do not 
discourage him, for always the child 
has hope, or as Schweitzer said, “In 
a whisper God speaks in the heart-— 
very low and clear as to what is to 
be chosen.” 

Teachers should seek to preserve 


this wonderful gift for child, adoles- 
cent, and college student. Give him 
access to the thought of past inspira- 
tion that creates the dreams of the 
future. Give him the tools to work 
with. Let the teachers strive to main- 
tain a balance between the reality of 
the material side by which we attain 
growth and the dignity of person. 
Remember again Ortega’s words, 
“Man’s life is one of opposition. 
Life cannot be repeated.” On this 
fact Goethe created the situation of 
a man who sought to repeat life it- 
self. In modern civilization the 
study of life has been by-passed. 
Goethe does not start with the 
specific and undertake to construct a 
system of natural philosophy. He 
begins with nature and tries to learn 
through observation. If his philos- 
ophy is to be accepted, the children 
should go back to nature and learn 
to observe and find the validity in 
natural science instead of following 
fads. Simple and sound convictions 
would be gained through observa- 
tion and experience. Setting the 
highest value of all would be recog- 
nition of truth as the ultimate goal. 


IN CLOSING 


In closing, we should turn for a 
moment to Dr. Schweitzer, great stu- 
dent of Goethe, and of life, who 
said so very simply, ‘Faith in the 
love of God is the only solution. 
Man can put in practice this philos- 
ophy in action. In the beginning was 
action, not words. The domain of 
human reason is that of work and 
action. We must open our eyes and 
realize our immediate interests and 
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assume them, explore what can be 
explored—search out knowledge— 
revere with serenity that which can- 
not be explored.” 

May it be hoped that the educa- 


blank state, may continually strive to 
create an intelligent being, a man 
who may be described in Schweitz- 
er’s words on Goethe, “with him, 
thought and conduct are one, and 


that is the best thing that one can 
say of any thinker.” 


tors who deal with so many souls 
that come into life, empty, in a 


Don’t Call Me “ Junior’ 


JuNior colleges don’t like to be cailed “Junior.” They are 
growing up—not only in size; greater numbers of the two- 
year colleges are needed. The reason for expecting growth in 
“Junior” is that 2 new role has been written for him. 

The new two-year college, as planned, will be designed to 
serve community and social needs, will be located in acces- 
sible community areas, will be financed by public funds, and 
named community college. It has its own raison d’étre. 

Greater numbers of American youth might, through ex- 
tension of the educational system, be provided with training 
beyond the regular high-school years. A fundamental purpose 
underlies and fortifies this program of free public education 
for the 13th and 14th grades. Education has a social role to 
play for the perpetuation of American democracy. The 
product of American educational institutions must be a 
socially useful, successful, and responsible citizenry. Educa- 
tional opportunity, accordingly, must be provided for all who 
can and wish to profit from it. 

The community college is a modified and expanded insti- 
tution in the educational structure of American schools. Its 
dedicated purpose reads: ‘To help all people live a better 
life, a part of which is to make a better life, a part of which 
is to make a better living.” 

The reason no longer exists for calling a college with 
such a purpose “Junior.” 

—Basit C. HANSEN, Weber College, Ogden, Utah, in the 
NEA Journal. | 





As an Aid to Flexibility | 


The One-Subject Plan for High Schools 


SAMUEL M. HOLTON 
In the High School Journal 


Wav not organize secondary 
education around terms nine weeks 
in length, allowing the pupil to 
study one subject at a time under a 
single teacher, and making it pos- 
le to complete a term’s work in 
weeks or in 12 or 15? 
_ By the substitution of such a flex- 
ible system for the present mechani- 
one, the relationship of the 
¢hool to the pupil may be improved. 
der the present system the sub- 
ect of most interest or with the most 
ific assignment gains the most 
ention. Not only must the student 
jjust to different teaching person- 
ties every 45 minutes, but he must 
also forget what has taken place in 
the preceding period in order to be 
dy to enter a new learning sit- 
uation. 

Anability to complete a standard 
unit of work in the prescribed time 
né€cessitates either repeating the 
work in its entirety or passing to the 
next unit without completing it. 
It is equally difficult for students 
able to complete more than the 
standard unit to do so. In so me- 
chanical a system it seems simpler 
to deal with standard units of work 
even though standardization is on 
a level of mediocrity. That the pupil 
who failed may need remedial work 
is seldom considered, even though 
failure to provide assistance fre- 
quently continues lack of success. 
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A student who finds in the 11th 
or 12th year that he will be able to 
go to college, or changes his choice 
of type of school, has difficulty in 
completing required sequences he 
has not started. 

Since one of the basic causes of 
the faults listed is the lack of me- 
chanical flexibility, the change pro- 
posed is basically a mechanical one 
—a change in administrative proce- 
dure. For a multiplicity of teachers, 
assignments, subjects, class changes, 
and their attendant evils is substi- 
tuted a single teacher teaching a 
single subject. 

The student may turn up interests 
in each field formerly suppressed in 
the competition of several fields. 
Since the teacher has only 30 or so 
students, she may know them well; 
and as there is no clock schedule, 
she may meet individual needs when 
she sees them. Flexibility in promo- 
tion is at a maximum, and sequential 
courses may be taken easily in an 
academic year. 

It has been estimated that a third 
of the high-school teachers in the 
country meet over 175 pupils daily. 
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Knowledge of the needs of individ- 
ual pupils seen in such numbers and 
for but 45 minutes a day is diffi- 
cult. Also, like her students, the 
teacher must divide her interest and 
preparation among several subjects. 
This complicates the teaching proc- 
ess and is of importance in the area 
of teacher success and comfort. 
Rather than a satisfying exchange 
of ideas, each lesson may become a 
tense race of the teacher with the 
clock. 


ONE-SUBJECT SCHEME AND THE 
TEACHER 


Under the plan suggested, the 
teacher need teach only 30 or 40 
students a day and may organize the 
day as a single unit. Instead of pre- 
paring for several classes, she may 
concentrate on one. 

A criticism of the present system 
is of the amount of teacher time con- 
sumed in record keeping: Under the 
suggested system, attendance need 
be checked but once a day, grades 
need not be recorded so frequently, 
and time spent in copying names 
on record sheets will be reduced. 
Many bits of information collected 
by the school official in order to 
keep track of hundreds of pupils 
constantly moving about may be left 
in the hands of the teacher or not 
collected. Furthermore, the teacher 
is able to assume responsibility for 
a small group which she was not 
able to assume for a larger group. 

Another factor in the present sys- 
tem is the competitive nature of 
teaching. Each teacher is often com- 
pelled to require that certain work 


be completed or run the risk of hav- 
ing her work neglected in favor of 
some more exacting assignment. The 
teacher becomes a taskmaster and 
the joy of teaching which comes 
from spontaneity and freedom is 
lost. 


METHOD AND THE ONE-SUBJECT 
SYSTEM 


Under the present system there is 
much waste time and motion in: — 

1. Spending a large portion of 
class time in review or in getting 
the group into the proper frame of 
mind for consideration of the mas 
terial. Also, the subject must be 
broken into units of a prescribed 
length even though it may lose vie 
in re subdivision. 

2. Improper scheduling to tal 
best advantage of the alertness of 
the pupils. Some subjects may be alk 
located to early periods when thé 
pupils are comparatively alert, but 
others must be allotted to the afters 
lunch hour when both teacher and 
pupils are drowsy. 

3. Division of attention among 
different subjects during the day. 

4. Neglect of subjects which are 
less interesting, or in which the as- 
signments are less exacting. 

5. The inability to take advant- 
age of community resources through 
such devices as field trips. Even in 
the use of double or triple periods 
many useful trips are not feasible, 
and prompt discussion of experi- 
ences after trips is exceedingly difh- 
cult. 

Under the system proposed better 
provision might be made for super- 
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vised study. More time—formerly 
spent in changing classes, etc,—is 
available, and the teacher has the 
student long enough to be familiar 
with his learning problems. The 
teacher has a chance to study each 
class as a separate unit, to suit the 
day's work to pupil progress, and to 
gain the confidence of her pupils. 
The teacher may become a real coun- 
elor and not an impersonal encyclo- 
ris or a stern policeman. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


* Criticism of the one-subject plan 
$s on two grounds—that it is 
chologically unsound and admin- 

tatively impractical. 

The argument that it is psycho- 

ically unsound is based in part on 

e contention that learning takes 

ace better when distributed in 
hort sessions over long periods of 

e. The concept of subject-matter 
sere adopted in this paper 

oes not involve drill on isolated 

bits of information. The different 
of drill which might be neces- 

7 in the course of a day would 
probably be as numerous as under 
the present system, but there would 
be some clear connection between 
the different phases of work and 
hence, presumably, a better pattern 
of organization. The length of time 
spent in practice of a specific kind 
need be no longer in this system 
than at present. 

The second phase of this argu- 
ment is that it would be fatiguing, 
that the present system presents va- 
riety. This assumes subjects must al- 
ways be taught as at present. A care- 


ful alternation of class instruction, 
supervised study, and related activity 
should furnish much variety in the 
daily program. 

The third phase of the argument 
is that a nine-week term would be 
unduly short to achieve better teach- 
er-pupil relations, that adjustment to 
a mew teacher every nine weeks 
would be upsetting to both teacher 
and pupil. One or possibly two days 
would suffice to adjust to a new sit- 
uation if but one teacher and 30 
students were involved and they re- 
mained together the entire school 
day. Such an adjustment might prove 
easier than one which must be made 
every 45 minutes. 

As to the administrative practical- 
ity of the proposed plan, the first 
argument is that articulation with 
the rest of the country of a school 
with the new system would be diffi- 
cult. But students transferring from 
one system to another at the begin- 
ning of the school year would ex- 
perience no difficulty. The greatest 
difficulty would be for students 
transferring during a semester. Such 
difficulty would be only slightly dif- 
ferent from that experienced by stu- 
dents at present. 

The second phase of this argu- 
ment is that the change would be un- 
duly expensive. Actually the change 
is in the direction of simplification 
and hence should result in an even- 
tual reduction in costs. 


IN RELATION TO OTHER PROBLEMS 


The system proposed seems to 
make possible improvements under 
the present system in the fields of: 
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1. Curriculum reorganization. 
Emphasis is placed on greater atten- 
tion to the individual, and static 
methods of teaching must be aban- 
doned. Change of schedule facili- 
tates reevaluation of aim. Fusion of 
related subjects would be facilitated. 
Greater flexibility is provided in ar- 
ranging sequential work and special- 
ized training. Convenient length 
terms are provided for off-campus 
experiences. 

2. Guidance. The inadequate 
“homeroom” is replaced by day-long 
contact between student and teacher. 
The formality of the classroom sit- 
uation is broken down by increased 
flexibility of approach. Exploratory 
work in vocational guidance be- 
comes possible when one teacher can 
supervise the entire nine weeks of 
work. The collection of pertinent 
information about the student is fa- 
cilitated by the closeness of the 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

3. Class size. By reducing the to- 
tal number of pupils with whom a 
teacher must work in a day, it might 
be possible to increase class size a 
bit. Greater flexibility in scheduling 
the day’s work makes “personal- 


ized” instruction more nearly feas- 


ible. But even if class size remains 
small it becomes possible to capital- 
ize on the advantages of the small 
group through variation of teaching 
methods 


4. Specialization. Several small 
schools might share teacher-special- 
ists for nine-week periods. It also 
makes possible the transporting of 
students to neighboring systems fog 
specialization. 

5. Reports. Simplification of ad- 
ministrative procedure results in @ 
general simplification of record sys- 
tems, including reports to parents. 
The use of the letter to parents, for 
instance, becomes practical. The 
single-subject teacher is in a position 
to know the student and to evaluate 
his work. More phases of his wotk 
may be evaluated. The possibi!'ty 
for parent conferences is increased. 


The one-subject system should 
provide flexibility for the over-ot 
ganized American secondary school, 
Under it the teacher would be free 
to do her part in providing me 
ingful instruction adjusted. to the 
needs of individual students. 


Teachers Establish Insurance Company 
A GrouP of teachers in the Detroit, Michigan, public-school 
system have organized their own automobile insurance com- 
pany on a mutual basis. A total of $75,000 is being raised 
by the teachers for a reserve fund and working capital. Poli- 
cies will be issued to employees of any board of education in 
the state. Insurance coverage will be of a comprehensive na- 
ture, covering fire, theft, collision, property damage, public 
liability, and road service. The new service is similar to that 
under which teachers receive group health, life, accident, 


and hospitalization insurance. 





What Has Been Its Impact? 


TV and Teen-Agers 


Puiuie Lewis 


In the Educational Screen 


ot; may no longer be startling 
news that television has been the 
fastest growing industry in the 
United States during the past several 
months. What is more important is 
hat nobody yet seems to know 
ghere it is headed or what effects 
if will have along the way. As far 
is can be determined, little censor- 
hip has been exercised except by 
the stations themselves. In some 
ases this has not been satisfactory. 
' An inquiry was conducted among 
the 1700 students of South Shore 
ligh School in Chicago to determine 
Ome of the impact of TV on the 
Sen-agers and thus clarify the chal- 
inge which we as educators must 
Scept. Almost 100 students lived in 
mes already equipped with video. 
| subsequent questionnaire, together 
fith personal interviews and data 
taken from personnel records, re- 
ed significant trends. Though 
le group is too small to warrant 
bfoad generalizations, it is felt some 
stfaws tossed to the wind can serve 
a$ starting points for further re- 
search and investigation. 

Although some of the sets have 
been in service for as long as 27 
months, the average has been operat- 
ing for eight months. This is a suffi- 
cient period to place some reliance 
on the answers, since the novelty has 
worn off and the viewing habits 
have become relatively stable. 





Philip Lewis is Television Editor of 

the Educational Screen. Reported 

from the Educational Screen, 
XXVIII (April, 1949), 159-161. 

The recent linking of the East 
and Midwest by coaxial cable should 
increase the number of hours per 
week devoted to televiewing beyond 
the 2314 hours revealed as the aver- 
age on this survey. In extreme cases, 
this figure went as high as 49 hours 
per week and embraces practically all 
the time stations are now devoting 
to transmissions. To appreciate the 
import of these figures it must be 
remembered that when watching a 
television program it is impossible to 
do anything else where concentra- 
tion and attention are required. Stu- 
dents of today have shown that they 
can listen to the radio and still go 
through the motions of doing their 
homework. This is absolutely impos- 
sible with TV. Expressed in dif- 
ferent terms, the effect is as though 
the student attended a three-hour 
movie every night of the week! 

A definite correlation exists be- 
tween families having video receiv- 
ers and the number of children. 
Only 12 percent came from homes 
where they were the only offspring. 
The two- and three-children homes 
were the best represented. This may 
be due to the recognition of tele- 
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vision as a medium for entertaining 
and holding the family circle to- 
gether. 

The report revealed that. 414 per- 
sons constituted the usual audience. 
As more receivers are installed, this 
figure will drop but the total audi- 
ence will be larger. Already, the 
youth possessing a television set is 
an envied individual among his 
peers and enjoys the advantage of 
never being without company. TV 
is also recognized as a deterrent to 
normal conversation. When guests 
arrive, the hostess need only turn on 
the receiver and television solves the 
entertainment problem. 

In answer to the question, “Does 
television affect your school work ?”’, 
three groups of answers were re- 
ceived: 


SOME ARE HELPED: 

“I do my homework before television 
time. It even enables me to learn about 
foreign countries and American history.” 

“I do not go out nights any more, and 
while waiting for the television pro- 
gtams to come on, I do my homework.” 

“It makes me wonder how. television 
works and it helps me give talks in pub- 
lic speaking.” 

SOME ARE HAMPERED: 

“I don’t spend so much time on home- 
work. Now I hurry through it.” 

“It doesn’t affect me, but my brother 
refuses to do his homework when the 
set is on.” 

“I can do my homework when listen- 


ing to the radio, but not with television,” 
SOME SAY IT DOESN’T BOTHER 


THEM: 

“We have a rule at our house. All 
work must be done before we can look 
at TV.” , 

“When we first got our set, 1 watched 
it all the time, Now I'm used to having it 
and my homework comes first.” 

“Since our set was installed, my grades 
have improved.” 

Regardless of the replies, it is easy 
to conclude that TV certainly influ- 
ences the lives of children exposed 
to it. Although only some of the 
answers have been recorded here, it 
should be realized that television hag 
usurped 2314 hours per week (aver: 
age) that were previously devoted 
to other activities. The fact that ale 
most 50 percent of those interviewed _ 
reported that the medium did not 
affect their school work does not 
minimize the effect, since all went 
on to explain how they had to te- 
organize their lives to accommodate 
this interloper. This forcefully illu- 
strates how rapidly video is becom- 
ing an integral part of the American 
scene. 

At least two things are clear now 
without resort to a crystal. ball— 
parents must regulate the time their 
children spend at the TV receiver, 
and educators must. recognize this 
rapidly maturing colossus and make 
it serve their purposes. 


_JELEVISION will become an important teaching aid in 
the opinion of Ehud Priestley, Principal of the Nutley, N. J., 

High School, who has been conducting an experiment with a 
large-screen receiver in the high-school auditorium. It has 
been used regularly during school and nonschool hours for 
some time. 





‘Why Not? 


Teaching of Listening 
RALPH G. NICHOLS 
In the Chicago Schools Journal 


Coucanion is awakening to 
the importance of listening compre- 
hension; i.e. learning through lis- 
tening to speakers in “live” situa- 
tions in which visual and aural cues 
mplement each other in the mode 
f presentation. It was reported in 
947 that communications programs 

in this country now total 300. 
Most of these emphasize that the 
rocess of communication is pre- 
inantly composed of four skills: 
ding, writing, speaking, and lis- 
ening. In many instances directors 
ve instituted instruction in the 
rst three skills; and then have ap- 
inted committees to study listen- 
ig comprehension and report what 
ind of training in this should be 
cluded in attempts to improve 
€ommunication. These are building 
. interest in listening. But the ques- 
ion confronting them is an exceed- 
gly difficult one to answer. Why 
has education been so little concern- 
€d with listening comprehension 
and So vigorously concerned with its 
parallel assimilative skill, reading 

comprehension? 

Can this lack of concern with lis- 
tening be due to its lesser volume of 
usage? Not so, apparently. Rankin 
found that of the total time devoted 
to communication by adults, 45 per- 
cent is spent in listening, 30 percent 
in speaking, 16 percent in reading, 
and 9 percent in writing. Quantita- 
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tively, at least, the importance of 
listening would seem to be unques- 
tioned. 

The consensus among a number 
of laymen was that listening is prob- 
ably determined by hearing acuity 
and intelligence, and that the 
schools can do comparatively little 
about either one. This is akin to 
saying that reading depends only on 
eyesight and intelligence. The con- 
sensus among a number of univer- 
sity staff members was that prob- 
ably accounting for our neglect has 
been the widespread assumption 
that practice and intelligence are the 
only significant components of effi- 
cient listening. They were quick to 
acknowledge that practice might re- 
sult in as many bad habits as good 
ones, and many expressed interest in 
the influence of direct instruction on 
such habit formation. 

This report of our thinking and 
experience at Minnesota in the four- 
fold training in communications for 
freshmen is made in the hope that it 
will be helpful to other teachers 
concerned with inefficient listening 
of their students. 
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The basic assumptions underlying 
our teaching program are: 


1. Listening is a very significant me- 
dium of learning. el 

2. Listening can be improved through 
training. 

3. Although all teachers and parents 
should be concerned with good listening 
habit formation, English and speech 
teachers are chiefly responsible. 

4. Instruction in reading does not 
provide adequate training in listening. 

5. Presently the most elementary need 
is for training in discriminative listening 
to informative speech. 

6. Research clarifying good and bad 
listening habits, and the skills, concepts, 
and attitudes on which they are based, is 
desperately needed. 


Few educators have questioned 
the validity of the foregoing. A 
greater point of interest seems to in- 


volve the word Low. How does one 
go about teaching listening? What 
is the classroom procedure—com- 
plete reliance on listening to lec- 
tures? How does one know when 
students have improved through di- 
rect training? These are legitimate 
and pertinent and deserve careful 
consideration. 

At Minnesota our first concern 
was to state the objectives around 
which to build new instruction. 


Central Objective: To prepare the stu- 
dent to listen efficiently in any informa- 
tive speaking situation. 

Specifie Objectives: 1. To develop a 
respect for listening as a medium of 
learning. 

2. To eliminate bad listening habits al- 
ready acquired. 

3. To develop the basic skills, con- 
cepts, and attitudes essential to good lis- 
tening habits. 

4. To increase markedly student ex- 


perience in listening to informative 
speech. 

5. To coordinate specific listening as- 
signments with related assignments in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 


How does one attempt to realize 
such goals? 

Respect for listening is increased, 
we think, as soon as students learn 
that listening efficiency can be meas- 
ured, improved, and remeasured, 
We now use two kinds of objective 
measutes of listening ability—am 
early variety intelligence test and am 
examination over content of lecture 
excerpts. To these two before-and- 
after tests have been added six pro- 
gress tests which are administered 
every two weeks throughout the 
course and which permit the a 
of a chart of individual gains an 
losses. 

Still further respect for listening 
is probably developed once the stu- 
dents learn that quantitatively lis- 
tehing is the most useful of the 
communicative skills. 

Fortunately for the attempt to at- 
tain the next two objectives, those 
of eliminating bad listening habits 
and of developing good ones in 
their stead, recent research has de- © 
scribed a number of the characteris- 
tics of good and bad listeners.. The 
eight most significant listening 
habits appear to involve: 


1. Maintaining an awareness of one’s 
own motives in listening. 

2. Sharing with the conveyor responsi- 
bility for communication. 

3. Arranging favorable physical con- 
ditions for listening. 

4. Exercising emotional control dur- 
ing listening. 
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- §. Structuralizing the presentation. 
6. Striving always to grasp the cen- 
tral ideas in the presentation. 
- 7. Exploiting fully the rate of differen- 
tial between thought and speech. 
8. Seeking frequent experience in lis- 
tening to ditiicult expository material. 


' The foregoing quite clearly differ- 
entiate effective and ineffective lis- 
teners. Presently, teaching of listen- 
g is a reeducative process in which 
- attempt is made to substitute 

d habits for bad ones. 
- Realization of the fourth and fifth 
pbjectives of our training in listen- 
g requires the following of fairly 
bvious paths. In order to increase 
dent experience in listening to 
ificult informative speech, we pro- 
ide .a series of presentations of 
taduated difficulty—outside speak- 
ts, tecordings, selected radio and 
levision ‘programs, audio-visual 
pparatus and materials. To incor- 
tate assignments involving read- 
g, writing, and speaking, projects 
volving library research, writing 
f several papers, and oral reporting 
of specific research in listening com- 

—— ate included. 
Classroom procedure is not pre- 
dominantly that of listening to lec- 
tures. There is probably no more 
lecturing in our listening sections 
than in a typical college class. There 
is nothing mysterious about the 
methods of teaching listening. If it 
has any uniqueness about it, it prob- 


ably exists in the more frequent em- 
ployment of laboratory methods. We 
feel that for best results at least one 
classroom should be acoustic-treated 
and equipped with several kinds of 
audio aids, wire recorder, radio and 
television receivers, audiometer, etc. 
Above all, the laboratory should be 
available to students outside regular 
class hours. Do students actually im- 
prove in listening. ability through 
direct training in listening compre- 
hension? We have no evidence to 
the contrary and considerable evi- 
dence is accumulating which points 
to a strongly affirmative answer. 
From its close similarity to read- 
ing comprehension, there appears no 
reason to believe that listening com- 
prehension should not be equally 
subject to training and improve- 
ment. The great need is for research 
and a continual refining and sharp- 
ening of our measuring instruments. 
Two elementary questions need im- 
mediate investigation: How much of 
our listening do we do with our 
eyes? Or, to put it differently, what 
are the visual and aural cues in lis- 
teniag comprehension? And what 
proportion of the time in which stu- 
dents ostensibly listen to an instruc- 
tor do they actually listen to him? 
One of the truly gratifying at- 
tributes of the communications 
movement is that it has served to 
launch an ever increasing number of 
graduate research problems 


JV EARLY a third of a million degrees were conferred by 
colleges and universities in the United States last year, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Office of Education. 





Under Cooperative Leadership, We Will Get 
The High School of the Future 


GALEN JONES 


In the Teachers College Record 


Due guideposts to the future of 
the secondary school are the prod- 
ucts of the cooperative endeavor of 
a number of leaders in American 
society. What is needed in the im- 
mediate future is leadership for the 
cooperative solution of our prob- 
lems. It is for us to find coopera- 
tively the means for securing the 
adoption in schools of the best of 
what we know. 

I choose to present five aspects 
of the program of the future second- 
ary school: 

1. It will enroll all normal adol- 
escents and serve them appropriate- 
ly. Since 1890, high-school enrol- 
ment has increased nine times as 
fast as the general population and 
20 times as fast as the population 
group 14 through 17 years of age. 
In spite of this, secondary-school en- 
rolment has only once been as high 
as 73 percent of the persons 14 
through 17 years of age. 


TOO MANY QUIT 


National figures reveal the high 
percentage of youth leaving school. 
Of 1000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 
grade in 1933-34, only 836 re- 
mained during the school year pre- 
ceding the last four years of public 
education, only 792 entered the first 
year of high school, and the surviv- 
ors on gtaduation day numbered 
only 462. 
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I predict that by 1960 we will 
have developed a program of such 
scope and vitality that virtually 100 
percent of the age group will be ia 
school through the 18th year, and 
that an increasing percentage will 
receive further terminal education 
in community institutes, junior colé 
leges, and technical schools. 

2. It will develop the common 
learnings program which is required 
for the unity of American life and 
culture. A free society needs a 
ground of commonality. To secure 
unity, a people need to have enough” 
in common to live together amic- 
ably, to prize the same values, to ac- 
cept the same standards, to work to- 
gether for similar goals, and, as J. 
Paul Leonard has pointed out, in an © 
industrial society they need to be 
willing to accept a uniformity of 
products in return for a higher 
standard of living. 

The secondary school at work on 
education for unity will address it- 
self to two major questions: (1) By 
means of what subjects and experi- 
ences do we produce the needed 
unity? (2) How can general educa- 
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tion or the common learnings be so 
adapted to different ages—to differ- 
ent abilities and outlooks—that they 
can appeal strongly to each, yet re- 
main in goal and essential learning 
the same for all? 

Through experimentation and re- 
search, cooperative undertakings 
within and between schools, work- 

ops sponsored by universities and 

school systems, cooperative 
lanning within the school day by 
ets responsible for the learn- 

g of a group of pupils, to mention 
Dut a few of the means, progress 

ill be made. 

3. The development of differ- 

ces so highly prized in a free so- 
iety will be a central concern. Im- 

rovements in living, progress in a 
ientific age, and much of economic 
and social advance stem from the 
ative contributions of individuals. 

a democratic commonwealth the 

tivation of individual goals, in- 

ests, abilities, and needs is de- 
berately encouraged. The goal of 
is stress on creativeness and in- 
dividuality is freedom. 


BOTH IMPORTANT 
_ There is no competition between 


general education and vocational 
education, or the common learnings 
and the differential learnings. They 
are both important. The time need- 
ed for common learnings is ever 
longer. Specialized education should 
immediately precede its need and 
use by the individual. General edu- 
cation should provide not only an 
adequate background against which 
an intelligent selection of a voca- 


tion can be made, but also the sense 
of direction and values against 
which a vocation can be truly eval- 
uated. 

Less than 20 percent of employed 
adults are employed in occupations 
of a professional and technical na- 
ture that require extended. periods 
of collegiate and university educa- 
tion. Not more than 20 percer:t are 
engaged in the skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations that call for fair- 
ly extensive or extensive periods of 
training during the senior-high- 
school and junior-college years. The 
majority are engaged in occupa- 
tional pursuits that place a premium 
on general competency, but in which 
specific skills are learned on the job. 

These facts seem to point up sev- 
eral questions: 


Is not a sound general education the 
best preparation for occupational life 
for the majority of youth? 

May not the securing of proficiencies 
in work experiences be the most prom- 
ising avenue of occupational adjustment 
for well over 50 percent of youth? 

Would it not be best to limit voca- 
tional training for the skilled occupa- 
tions to the 11th to 14th years of the 
secondary school? 

Despite its shortcomings, is not the 
comprehensive or cosmopolitan high 
school the most promising type of sec- 
ondary school in the matter of providing 
programs which meet these differences in 
aptitude, interest, ability, and need? 


4. The secondary school will pur- 
sue a thorough program of pupil 
study and provide effective guidance 
service. Sound programs of pupil 
study have been rightly termed the 
major strategy of guidance. As we 
move rapidly toward universal sec- 
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ondary education, the urgency of 
learning to know each youth as an 
individual is apparent. By means of 
testing, observational techniques, in- 
terviews, anecdotal records, and sim- 
ilar instruments, many schools are 
studying their pupils. 

The secondary school of the fu- 
ture will provide guidance services 
which lead each pupil to conceive 
objectives that are meaningful and 
worthy for him, socially desirable, 
and attainable in the light of his 
background, ability, and develop- 
ment—and then help him to achieve 
these objectives. 

5. The secondary school of the 
future will evaluate its effectiveness 
in terms of how well it has develop- 
ed the citizen of and for a free s0- 
ciety. Throughout our history the 
school has sought to discharge its 
responsibility for the growth of the 
citizen in a democracy. The school 
of the future, because of almost 100 
percent enrolment of the age 
groups, its program of common 
learnings, encouragement of indi- 
vidual initiative, and effective guid- 
ance services, will be in a position 
to affect education for freedom 
more tellingly than ever before. 
What will be the character of its 
emphases ? 


END PRODUCT 


It will: graduate youth who can 
state clearly the values of a free so- 
ciety; endeavor to create and de- 


velop in all youth an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge; stress the participa- 
tive processes both as a means and 
as an end in all phases of school 
work, hoping to produce citizens 
who are practiced in the arts of co- 
operation; develop measures of 
social sensitivity and responsibility 
which will become the conscious 
goals of its students; develop among 
all its pupils a sense of responsibility 
for using free time in ways socially 
rewarding; emphasize ethical and 
spiritual values and foster in its 
pupils a disposition to make up 
their minds about the basic values 
which underlie our way of life. 

These five aspects of the high 
school of the future are selective 
rather than exhaustive. No mention 
has been made about the responsi- 
bility of teaching youth and adults 
to live together successfully; of fos 
tering intercultural and interracial 
understanding; of the genuine pro- 
fessional status of teachers in to- 
morrow’s high schools, or of the 
adequate clerical service which they 
will have; about the educational 
plant facilities, newer aids to in- 
struction, and the details of the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods. 

The high school which moves pro- 
gressively toward the objectives of 
the five large areas discussed above 
will perform all these other import- 
ant functions. Is it not an instance 
of seeking first things first ? 


GEORGIA has set up a school program under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights for veterans serving terms in the state penitentiary. 





For a Reversal of the Trend: 


Experiments in Composition 
Frep G. WALCOTT 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Dut old standard method of 
teaching composition required the 
feading of the finished themes by 
the teacher. Errors were usually in- 
icated and pupils were required to 
bmit corrected papers. Under the 
reatly increased pupil-load, such a 
urden has become unbearable, and 
and large the beneficial practice 
f written expression has been re- 
laced by formal substitutes—such 
igs the study of grammar and the 
drill workbook on the mechanics. 

_ This trend is deplorable. Learn- 
g to write involves the direct and 
oluminous practice of writing. Our 
roblem is to reestablish the old 
olume of practice while reducing 

the drudgery of the teacher. Re- 

ch suggests much that was 
wrong with the old method; for ex- 
fos teacher-correction of pupil- 
mposition has been unfruitful of 
itself. The function of proofreading, 

_ f revision, of the careful checking 

of sentences for clarity and economy 

of thought belongs to the writer— 
not to a convenient expert who, pre- 
sumably, doesn’t need the discipline 
as much. My own observations of 
this practice are more than discour- 
aging. Pupils will take a chance on 
spellings, knowing that the teacher 
will catch the error if a guess proves 
bad. The whole performance of cor- 
rection is usually perfunctory, and 
if the teacher insists on perfection, 
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the papers will be returned again 
and again, with new errors supersed- 
ing the old. 

The remedy must lie in the de- 
velopment of a laboratory technique, 
involving the original effort of the 
pupils, with the teacher giving con- 
sultative help at the moment of the 
pupil’s perplexity. Better still, the 
pupils themselves should be drawn 
into cooperative critical and consul- 
tative work, with the teacher acting 
as a final authority. 

With these objectives in mind, I 
began experimenting with a class of 
high-school seniors. They were ask- 
ed to correct the themes of their 
classmates, working in groups of 
four or five. My first observation 
was that they didn’t know which 
correction symbols to use, though 
they had been using a correction 
guide for five years. The second 
was that they were singularly incap- 
able of discovering many of the er- 
rors. 

A revision of the group organiza- 
tion suggested itself. It seemed ad- 
visable to have the writer of the 
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theme present in the reviewing com- 
mittee, so that he might witness the 
observations of his fellows, inform 
them of his intended meanings, and 
protest any of the suggested correc- 
tions. So that all in a group might 
have their eyes at once on the manu- 
script being reviewed, the groups 
were reduced to three members each. 
Also, demonstrations of two or 
three common errors were set up 
each time, the pupils being advised 
to look for these specific things to- 
gether with any others they might 
discover. 

The first reactions were unfavor- 
able. The pupils protested their in- 
ability to do the work and clearly 
wished to depend on the teacher. I 
explained my objectives and pointed 
to their inability as evidence of in- 
effectual learning under the old sys- 
tem. At first I agreed to reread the 
themes and to indicate errors I dis- 
covered with a different-colored pen- 
cil. This encouraged them to do 
superficial work and to disregard 
the corrections of their classmates. 
Perceiving this blunder, I pointed 
out the result and insisted that 
henceforth I would play the role 
merely of a consultant and critical 
observer of their work. 

Several results of the experiment 
were observed informally. First, the 
pupils came to accept my stated ob- 
jectives and settled down to serious 
effort. Then, there was a marked 
inclination to argue over suggested 
corrections and to appeal to the 
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teacher for a decision, indicating a 
higher degree of application and a 
more thoughtful consideration of 
present problems of expression. 
There was an apparent increase in 
comprehension of the writer's role 
as a self-corrector of his own writ- 
ing. Since the quality of their writ- 
ing was no longer a private matter 
between teacher and pupil, the pu- 
pils brought their themes to a better 
state of perfection before turning 
them in for group review. The class+ 
room laboratory was characterized by 
more industry and cooperative con= 
sultation with the teacher and other 
pupils. The authors also came quick+ 
ly to accept the estimates of theif 
colleagues as to achievement instead 
of depending on the teacher's 
grades. And finally, the teacher felt 
satisfaction that the old volume of 
practice was being maintained and 
even augmented under a less burden 
some system. 

I have repeated the experiment in 
several classes at varying levels. The’ 
results have convinced me that there 
is need to experiment further. It 
would be practicable for whole de- 
partments or whole faculties to co- 
operate in a cumulative program. 
For one teacher to work alone might 
be discouraging. Given group con- 
sensus, the practice of composition 
in the schools could be vastly ex- 
panded, and corrective skills now 
achieved only by conscientious 
teachers would be learned by those 
who need them more. 


A FIRST-GRADER in Jal, New Mexico, will be flown to and 
from school daily by his rancher-pilot father. 





Light from Many Sides Aids 


Student Assault on the Alcohol Problem 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 
In the National Parent-Teacher 


Yai would be laughed 
out of the classroom if they tried 
to teach addition by having a child 
study the rules of addition until he 
could explain how to add, and then 
opped right there. If the students 
our schools are to learn the com- 
licated behavior that makes up 
emocratic living, they will learn it 
about the same way they learn 
rithmetic—that is, through practice. 
Some of the elements of demo- 
ratic behavior that need to be prac- 
iced to be learned are problem 
Iving by use of the scientific 
ethod, examining propaganda, and 
ealing with conflicts in emotional 
jtuations. Many situations in which 
ese democratic activities are used 
daily living involve conflict and 
ntrovetsy. 
One controversial area that shows 
romise for inclusion in the curricu- 
is that of the effect of alcohol 
modern society. Moreover, every 
State of the Union now requires that 
scion be given, at one grade 
el or another, concerning the ef- 
fects of alcohol. The vast scope of 
this area is described in Alcohol and 
Human Affairs: 


. .. Alcohol creates problems for 
physicians who treat sick bodies and 
for those who treat sick minds. Drinking 


1 Willard B. Spalding and John R. 
Montague. New York: World Book Co., 
1949, 
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is a matter of concern to clinics and 
hospitals. . . . 

From another point of view, drinking 
presents a problem in individual stand- 
ards of conduct. Some persons believe 
that a man should be free to drink if 
he wants to and if he keeps within the 
bounds of the law. Others feel . . . that 
drinking should be outlawed. . . . 

Drinking is also a complicated and un- 
solved legal problem. Nations, states, 
towns, and villages have made laws to 
control how alcohol is made and sold 
and drunk. The laws differ from place to 
place. The laws often fail to do what 
they are intended to do. 

Drinking is an economic problem. On 
the one hand the abuse of alcohol costs 
the nation great sums because of acci- 
dents, illness, crime, and waste. Against 
this loss must be set the billions that the 
liquor industry pays out in taxes, divi- 
dends, and wages. 

The whole picture is extremely com- 
plicated. It is easy to say that something 
must be done, but it is hard to be sure 
of just what to do. Many persons have 
come forward with solutions. . . . But 
selecting the right answer remains an 
enormously difficult task. 


If students are going to propose 
solutions, they must be encouraged 
to consider all the facts. A few in 





STUDENTS AND THE 


the alcohol problem may be sug- 
gested by the following questions: 


How many find employment on farms 
because grain is used in the manufacture 
of alcohol? How many work where 
bottles to contain alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages are made? How much paper is 
used by the alcohol industry for adver- 
tising, packaging, correspondence, book- 
keeping procedures, and other purposes? 
What part of the income of advertising 
companies and of their employees comes 
from the alcohol industry? What per- 
centage of the income of magazine pub- 
lishers comes from the alcohol industry? 
Would these magazines be available if 
it were not for the income from the al- 
cohol industry? How many are employed 
directly in the manufacture of alcohol or 
alcoholic beverages, or in the wholesal- 
ing of it, in the retailing of it, in the 
collecting of taxes from it, or in enforcing 
laws necessitated by it? 

What is the amount of taxes coming 
from the industry? What taxes are paid 
on local property owned by the manu- 
facturers of alcohol products and by 


dealers? How much is collected by local . 


state, and federal governments? How are 
these taxes used? What activities of so- 
cial value are supported by them? What 
would happen if the taxes were not 
available for the support of these ac- 
tivities ? 

How much crime results from people's 
being under the influence of alcohol? 
What is the cost of this crime in the way 
of expenditures for law enforcement? 
How many broken homes arise because 
of the unwise use of alcohol? How much 
juvenile delinquency? How many auto- 
mobile accidents? What is the total of 
those in terms of damaged property and 
human lives? 


While students are collecting 
facts, they will come face to face 
with propaganda. Neither the pub- 
lications of the W.C.T.U., the Bus- 
iness Men’s Research Association, 
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Allied Youth, and similar organiza- 
tions, nor the publications of the 
wine industry and the National Dis- 
tillers’ Association will contain all 
the facts. Students must be en- 
couraged to seek out the truth that 
emerges from a study of all the in- 
formation. 

Students will find that liquor ad- 
vertisements picture a refined 
gentlemen of leisure with a gardenia 
in his buttonhole and a glass of 
whiskey at his right hand. They 
know that schoolteachers and par- 
ents don’t look like that. These at+ 
tractive advertisements attach social 
prestige to the business of drinking 
old-fashioneds. 

Young people must also learn to 
analyze this type of appeal as they 
listen to radio programs concerned 
with one or the other side of this 
issue. They should learn to recog- 
nize propaganda when they hear it. 
They must have practice in dealing” 
with attempts to influence them by 
this means. 

As they start to collect these facts” 
and use them, boys and girls will 
find that value systems are impor- 
tant. They will be forced to recog- 
nize that there are some systems © 
which set up extremes of good and © 
evil, right and wrong—that values 
held by one group differ from those 
held by another. They will begin to 
learn how difficult conflicts can be- 
come when standards of right and 
wrong are involved. 

They will discover, for example, 
that some ministers say it is a sin to 
drink alcohol in any form, whereas 
others look on drinking as a social 
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custom with no system of right or 
wrong associated with it. They will 
learn that in many churches an al- 
coholic beverage is used in the rite 
of Holy Communion. As students 
find ideas of good and evil, right 
and wrong, impinging on them in 
school, they will begin to think 
about the problem of how to tell 
what is right. And this is one of the 
problems that they ought to think 
‘about if they are to understand 
idemocracy as it is lived. 
- Students should know about the 
‘chemistry of alcohol, the way in 
which it is made, its varied uses, iis 
value in industry—this quite apart 
from the social problems of beverage 
cohol. They should know about the 
ffects of alcohol on the human 
y and the effect of the body on 
cohol. They should know the 
ods that have been used to con- 
x the use of alcoholic beverages— 





hich have appeared to work best, 
which did not work, and what the 

ifficulties of control are. They 
should also know what other nations 
fare doing in their endeavor to solve 
this problem. 
: Only when they have accumulated 
all the facts and studied them should 


the young people be encouraged to 
formulate proposals for dealing with 
the problem. 

They should examine all proposals 
critically. When a solution looks to 
be a good one, how can we tell 
whether it would work if it were 
tried? What are the criterions of a 
good solution? 

If the students believe they have 
found a good solution and wish to 
have it tried, they should learn the 
processes by which one gets society 
to try out any new idea. 

As the schools carry on this type 
of work, teachers and administrators 
come to recognize the difference be- 
tween ends and means in education. 
The end and aim of education is to 
produce a person who exhibits the 
best type of democratic behavior. 
A study of the alcohol problem is 
one means toward that end. It may 
be that high-school students may in- 
vent some solutions that society 
needs sorely. In any event, the skills 
acquired and practiced are bound to 
be of value to the individual stu- 


dents. Society too will profit, be- 


cause the development of more able 
citizens is, for a democracy, a per- 
manent goal. 


Listening and Learning 
RADIO music hath charms but radio variety shows do not, 
as far as affecting the reading achievement of a group of 
sixth-graders is concerned. A recent study by Adelle H. 
Mitchell of the State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, indicates that musical radio programs do not adversely 
affect reading achievement, but the variety radio programs 
are a definite hindrance except to students with IQ’s above 
100. The study is reported in the Journal of Educational 


Research. 





Some Basic Ideas About 


The Chinese Educational System 
TAO-CHIN CH’ANG 
In the Educational Forum 


CpucATION is the most gigan- 
tic enterprise of the modern nation. 
This is especially true of China. 
Formal school systems existed in 
China as early as 1034 B.C. The 
traditional system gave way to mod- 
ern schools only under the impact of 
a violent Sturm und Drang from the 
West, and it was done with reluc- 
tance. Beginning in 1862, it took 
40 years to have the first modern- 
ized school system established. 

From its beginning this “‘adopt- 
ed” institution has been charged 
with a complicated function: to 
modernize China economically, pol- 
litically, and socially. While in west- 
ern countries economic development 
together with social and political 
changes has contributed to the mak- 
ing of the school system, China's 
school system is expected to pave 
the way for industrialization and 
socio-transformation. For about half 
a century her teachers have labored 
for the realization of this remote 
but urgent goal. Unfortunately they 
were interrupted time and again, 
first by the reactionaries in the 
Manchu Dynasty, next by the Japan- 
ese invasion, and lastly by continu- 
ous civil strife. All accounted in part 
for slow progress. 

About 80 percent of China’s pop- 
ulation live in rural areas. Since 
farm folks are generally conserva- 
tive, they are contented with things 
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as they are. In the United States 
local initiative is considered an es 
sential feature of any healthy edu- 
cational development. But modern 
education can hardly take root im 
China’s rural communities without 
first awakening them by an external 
stimulus. Moreover, since rural dis- 
tricts seldom have the financial re 
sources for maintaining an adequate 
modern school system, the national 
government must step in with sub: 
stantial subsidies. For those accus- 
tomed to decentralized control, this 
might seem much too centralistic, 
but we can’t do otherwise if we are 
to accelerate the process of social, 
political, and, above all, industrial 
evolution through education. ‘ 

Modernization of Chinese edu- 
cation does not involve the idea that” 
there is nothing worth retaining in 
the old system. Some of the tradi- 
tional ideas are just as instructive 
and inspirational as when first in 
vogue. Confucious enunciated and 
practiced the well-known maxim, 
“Education suffers no discrimination 
of any kind.” His saying has influ- 
enced our educational practice for 
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generations and is still alive. No 
wonder foreigners are often puzzled 
by the fact that they find no stratified 
social classes here, while a more or 
less rigid caste system exists in al- 
most all the nations in the Orient. 
Our new school system was first 
copied from that of the Japanese 
which was in turn modeled after 
that of the French. But the Chinese 
copy differed from both in that it 
as made into a single track sys- 
em, instead of two tracks catering 
the needs of the masses and the 
rivileged classes separately. The 
tional school system underwent a 
orough modification in 1922, and 
e so-called 6:3:3 plan was estab- 
ished. It is perhaps more in har- 
ony with our traditional ideal. 


ALL CLASSES 


Ke have no college-preparatory 


ool. The public elementary 
Schools accommodate pupils from 
all social levels. It is a familiar scene 
p find the child of a high-ranking 

cial, say, a minister, and the son 

a tenant peasant sitting side by 

de. But mere lofty ideals do not of 
fecessity make education accessible 
_ Industrial backwardness is the 

ief cause that retards the equaliza- 
tion: of educational opportunity, 
which is explicitly insured to all 
citizens by the Constitution of the 
Republic of China. 

Emerging from an eight-year life- 
and-death struggle, China found her- 
self utterly devastated and almost 
exhausted. Many regions were left 
without a single school building, and 
numerous children could not be ac- 


commodated. What can we do be- 
fore such stern realities? 

Let us begin with the present sit- 
uation. The six-grade elementary 
school is the foundation of the en- 
tire school system. Its first four 
grades have been made compulsory 
for all children, to be extended to 
six years later on. There are 269,937 
elementary schools with 21,831,898 
pupils (1945) ; 5,892 schools of the 
secondary level with 1,878,523 stu- 
dents (1946) ; and 185 institutions 
of higher learning with 129,336 stu- 
dents (1946). Compared with 
China’s total population of 455,- 
900,648 (1947), and in view of the 
magnitude of her reconstruction 
work, an all-out onslaught is far 
from sufficient to speed up the rate 
of modernization. 

Financial conditions and short- 
ages of teaching personnel, housing, 
equipment, and the like do not per- 
mit us to multiply the number of 
schools at will. Perhaps specialists 
from other countries can be secured 
to work in collaboration with our 
home-trained professional men and 
women, but the rank and file must 
be trained en masse here and now. 
Moreover, persons of all age groups, 
including the hitherto forgotten il- 
literate, must be enlightened through 
some form of education to enable 
them to think and to act in a way 
becoming a free citizen in a demo- 
cratic nation. 

Since the founding of the Repub- 
lic in 1912, governmental and vol- 
untaty agencies have managed to 
provide for all some form of edu- 
cation outside the formal school sys- 
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tem. Under the category of “social 
education” is included every organ- 
ized effort at the intellectual, civic, 
vocational, and physical advance- 
ment of the masses. It takes the 
form of a part-time people’s school 
for the extension of literacy, short- 
term vocational courses for young 
apprentices, supervised public play- 
grounds, and people’s educational 
centers. By means of social educa- 
tion in its various forms, a consider- 
able number partake of the benefits 
of modern education, though in a 
limited measure only. As a whole, 
it is not well organized and coordin- 
ated. Its work has been sporadic and 
unsystematic. 

According to incomplete statistics 
(1945), about 62 percent of the 
children aged six to 12 inclusive 
were in elementary schools. How 
and when can the remaining 38 per- 
cent be added to the enrolment? 
Young people aged 13 and over 
who have had no schooling are much 
more numerous. This state of affairs 
will be improved, but it takes time. 
As for those enrolled now, most 
will probably not stay in school 
more than four years. Hence, within, 
say, 20 years the average length of 
school life for the majority of the 
people. is too short to make the 
necessary civic training effective. 


There is much controversy as to 
the desirability of universal military 
training. But if we would regard it 
as an integral part of the education 
system, the situation would be clari- 
fied in its favor. A year of military 
service would offer to those under- 
privileged in education: training in 
literacy, civic duties, vocational 
skills, and so on, along with military 
preparation. It would also offer an 
opportunity to have all youth of the 
same age group brought together on 
equal footing, which is the most ef- 
fective means of developing like- 
mindedness and cultivating mutual 
understanding, thereby alleviating 
class-consciousness and hatred basic 
to present-day social unrest. 


IN SUMMARY 


To sum up, we must use all of 
our resources in order to insure to 
all equal opportunity of education 
and to bring all youth up together 
in a harmonious, classless society. 
Although we can’t give them all the 
same education, we must make edu- 
cation of one form or another avail- 
able to everyone. Most important, 
everyone must be given ample op- 
portunity to learn to understand and 
to help each other. This is also an 
essential step toward international 
understanding. 


=? OR relaxation, Principal Samuel Hill of West Wind- 
sor, New Jersey, catches rattlesnakes. He has caught 20,000 
in the past 36 years and finds his hobby helpful in relieving 
the strain of dealing with pupils and board of education 
members, according to a report in the New York Times. 





The Word That Makes Milwaukee Famous Today 
Play 


MILDRED E. WHITCOMB 


In the Nation's Schools 


odsx anybody in the know what 
makes Milwaukee famous today, and 
he'll toss back a four-letter word be- 
ginning with “P’, not “B.” 

Yes, Milwaukee’s most potent 
four-letter word is Play. Vertically, 
the city-school recreational program 
stretches from tots to tottering. Hori- 
zontally, it’s a Mr. Five by Five, the 
spread of activities including social, 
cultural, indoor recreational, out- 
door athletic, and avocationally edu- 
cational enjoyments. 

This people’s play school has 
been operating in some Milwaukee 
school buildings for 37 years. Mil- 
waukee started its recreational plan 
ewith a two-mill tax. In April, 1948, 
the citizens for the third time hiked 
‘the tax, this time to nine mills. It 
vis a $1,000,000 a year enterprise, 
‘and it is still expanding. 
|" The organization is interlocking 
——the director is an assistant to the 
isuperintendent of schools. Of the 
51 social centers, 45 are in school 
‘buildings, and the principal is co- 
‘director in that area. Of the 83 
playgrounds, 55° are school areas. 
The use of school buildings and 
playgrounds eliminates duplication 
of capital outlay and maintenance. 
Social centers are supervised and 
conducted by full-time recreation 
teachers, day-school teachers, and 
other persons employed on a per- 
session basis. The sewing teacher 
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may be a fitter from a department 
store. For the man who teaches fly- 
tying, an academic degree is a dubi- 
ous distinction; he may be a typeset- 
ter or restaurant owner. 

Under the director are three gen- 
eral supervisors: the director of pro- 
gram and personnel, the director of 
municipal athletics, and the director 
of service and maintenance. The di- 
rector of program and personnel 
has under him six supervisors. There 
are 16 area directors, 30 recreation 
instructors, and approximately 1000 
per-session teachers and leaders of 
activities, in addition to athletic of- 
ficials, playground custodians, and 
laborers. é 

What lures 5,000,000 people to 
these social centers and playground 
areas each year? The customers get 
pretty much what they ask for in 
their particular neighborhood. 

The school houses are lighted five 
nights a week in 26 social centers for 
adults—teen agers also admitted. 
The only conventional classes are in 
English and citizenship. The rest of 
the rooms contain groups absorbed 
in arts and crafts, scientific and 
hobby clubs, sports and games, danc- 
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ing, dramatics, and music, In addi- 
tion are the 21 municipal commu- 
nity basketball centers. 

Twenty-two of the adult social 
centers welcome junior high stu- 
dents to Friday night dances and 
senior-high students to Saturday 
night hops. There are also four 
special teen-age centers, so popular 
that the plan is to step the number 
up to 12 within the next year or so. 

For grade-school children, 34 cen- 
ters open after school and run until 
5:00 P.M. for table games, organ- 
ized games, basketball, handcrafts, 
art, music, and club meetings. Comes 
Saturday and they troop to morning 
and afternoon movies in the nearest 
of 16 children’s centers, Sixty-seven 
of the 76 playgrounds that are in 
summer operation are manned 
mornings, afternoons, and evenings 
until 9:30. 

The third phase of the program 
consists of impressive all-city activi- 
ties: municipal athletics for all age 
groups and both sexes; a municipal 
children’s theater; a winter and 
summer theater for adults; a radio 
workshop; modern, ballet, and 
square dancing classes; an opera 
company, a light opera company, 
and a municipal chorus. 

Add to these a folk festival, a 


chess pageant, a municipal chess as- 
sociation, a weaving studio, a muni- 
cipal hiking association, lectures and 
demonstrations, and a kid baseball 
school. 

Visitors are likely to ask the 
director if the schoolhouses and 
grounds don’t show the strain of 
constant use by hordes of citizens on 
pleasure bent. “Sure, a few windows 
may be broken, but would fewer be 
broken if the area were unsuper- 
vised? Some of our schools have 
been in use continuously for recrea- 
tional purposes for 30 years or more 
and show no appreciable signs of de- 
terioration resulting specifically from 
the recreational program,”’ he'll say. 

Who will argue that crime, which 
loves the dark, can thrive in lighted 
schoolhouses where families frolic 
together or where citizens within 
their own age groups are in friendly 
competition under the rules of good 
sportsmanship? 

Milwaukee appears to be ready 
for the new leisure to result from 
atomic power and increased longev- 
ity. But until that era arrives, the city 
is content with its production of 
well-balanced citizens who are find- 
ing that day-to-day living is a richer, 
happier experience because of a 
four-letter word beginning with “P.”” 


Mentally Healthy School Administration 
EVERY school-board member, trustee, superintendent, and 
school executive would be required to undergo mental tests, 
if the proposal of a Danish psychiatrist, placed before the 
World Federation for Mental Health, is taken seriously. 
The Dane suggested that tests should be carried out by a 
board composed of a psychiatrist, psychologist, and sociolog- 


ist, who would be tested first. 
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Needed: A Common Understanding of 


“Democratic School Administration” 
LELAND S. MARCH 
In the School Executive 


ECAUSE of the looseness with 
which the words “democratic school 
administration” are interpreted, and 
‘because of the abuses of a few, the 
whole method may be brought into 
disrepute. 

Some administrators believe that 
because they were elected in an open 
‘board meeting, a democratic pro- 
cedure, anything they do will be 
classified as democratic. Actually, 
they believe they are delegated to 
“run the schools” much as the 
French monarchs believed God had 
delegated them to run the nation. 
In deference to popular acceptance 
of the democratic way of life, they 


| adopt a few of the forms and set up 


'a publicity drive advertising how 
‘democratic their school is. For ex- 
ample, they make a lot of having 


’ the staff vote on the date of the an- 
‘nual day-before-Thanksgiving _ pic- 


nic. 





The writer succeeded an adminis- 


‘trator years ago who had built up 
the use of Judas-goats—those ani- 
mals which lead sheep to the slaugh- 


ter house, knowing they themselves 
will be freed to lead more victims. 
Teachers did not dare to express 
themselves in faculty meetings or 
vote until one of the Judas-goats had 
expressed her opinion. 

Before he left this principal made 
the statement: “If you make a habit 
of talking things over with Mrs. 
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C and Miss H the day before staff 
conferences, and agree what is to 
be accomplished, things will run 
smoother.”” Yet the man who built 
this system blandly broadcast that 
this school was the personification of 
the democratic ideal. Of all the 
crimes committed in the name of 
democracy, this manipulation of the 
opinion, or votes, of teachers by 
power politics is the greatest trav- 
esty on the name. 

Another type of so-called demo- 
cratic school administration might 
be likened to “the Tower of 
Babel.” Teachers, parents, and pub- 
lic are encouraged to sit on commit- 
tees to decide, for instance, what 
color to paint the lavatories. This is 
an artificially forced effort to make 
the entire town feel a part of the 
school system. 

Public opinion should be consid- 
ered, parents have a right to be 
heard. But the uninhibited expres- 
sion of too much opinion, be it pub- 
lic or staff opinion, can be confusing 
and even deadly in the carrying on 
of an efficient school system. 

Early in the writer's career as an 
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administrator, he was feeling his 
way along in the “democratic 
method.” A number of teachers 
complained at doing playground, 
corridor, and cafeteria supervision. 
Accordingly, the teachers were ask- 
ed, “How would you solve the 
problem?” It was immediately 
moved, seconded, and passed that 
there be no such teacher supervisors. 
No amount of reasoning seemed to 
refute the teachers’ belief that be- 
cause there had not been a serious 
accident in the city schools for years 
this proved the children were able to 
take care of themselves. The fact 
that teacher supervision had accom- 
panied that fine safety record was 
overlooked. The legal angles of 
school liability, public responsibility, 
etc., were disregarded. 

Because the teachers had not been 
accustomed to making administra- 
tive decisions, they had not built up 
a point of view including the whole 
school, the community, the legal re- 
sponsibilities, and their own re- 
sponsibilities beyond the classroom. 
Like the average teacher everywhere, 
they were untrained in administra- 
tion and supervision, had had no 
experience in that highly technical 
field, and disliked to take responsi- 
bility. 

The pure democracy of New Eng- 
land town meetings—sought for by 
the “Tower of Babel’’ practitioners 
—has been replaced by representa- 
tive democracy. Accordingly, we can 
still be democratic administrators 
even if every staff member does not 
vote on every decision. 

But if the superintendent or prin- 


cipal is not to be a dictator, just 
who does participate in decisions? 
Every teacher is a specialist. Why 
not use individual abilities as the 
physician does who calls in a group 
of consultants? If the case concerns 
a bone injury, he does not invite an 
obstetrician and a psychiatrist, but 
collects the opinion of men who 
know a lot about bones. Thus, we 
use the strengths of our staff and 
are not betrayed by its weaknesses. 

True democracy in administration 
is based on a middle ground which 
considers the rights of all, respects 
the needs of all, and is guided by 
the most expert opinion available, 
The really democratic administrator 
asks the opinion of all staff mem- 
bers who are trained and experi- 
enced in solving the problem being 
considered, gives each opinion the 
weight due that teacher’s judgment, ' 
training, and experience, then makes 
his own decision. You must never 
pass the buck back to the staff for 
an error of judgment if you guess 
wrong. Part of your larger salary is 
for taking the kicks. 

There are any number of situa- — 
tions where teachers can and should 
participate in the organization and 
administration of a well-run school. 
The making out of the curriculum, 
selection of textbooks, planning of 
courses of study, and organization of 
the extracurricular life of the school 
are all cooperative enterprises which 
call for the expert skill and ability 
of the individual teachers plus the 
overall point of view of the ad- 
ministrator. 

No administrator can know as 
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much about each subject field as the 
experts who make up his corps of 
teachers. Also, the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the staff, when initiat- 
ing a new venture, is preferable to 
starting something by an administra- 
tive decree, then struggling to gain 
the help of the staff to make it a 
success. 

A condition of rapport must exist 
-between administration and staff 
under which the staff can report 
needed improvements without fear 
of reprisal. Then it is up to the ad- 
ministrator to listen to suggestions 
and accept or reject the proposal. 

There are, and always will be, 
two points of view in school ad- 
ministration: the administrator's and 
| the teacher's. As the board is in- 
fluenced by the financial angle, the 
_ teacher is influenced by the question 
of whether the contemplated action 
' will increase or decrease his or her 
j personal load of daily duties. The 
: administrator has more perspective 
+ on each problem because it is less 

_ personal to him. 
| The greatest contribution to coop- 
_ erative administration that the teach- 
er can make is the personal obser- 
vation of the effect of a policy on 
the individual pupil, and on the 
whole group. The teacher knows just 
how much elbow grease it takes to 


make anything succeed in the sys- 
tem. The men at the top soon forget 
their own travail in the classroom 
and can lose their heads in the 
clouds of theory and red tape. No 
first-class school system can be or- 
ganized and maintained unless both 
these points of view are considered. 

The administrator who attempts 
to be the “Great I Am” and run the 
whole show alone is robbing his 
school of all the wealth of experi- 
ence, the gold mine of ideas, and 
the training of his best educated and 
experienced teachers. No man 
knows as much as his staff com- . 
bined. On the other hand, the ad- 
ministrator who passes the buck to 
his teachers on every decision is 
playing with fire. One unfortunate 
experience can cast discredit on the 
whole principle of teacher coopera- 
tion in areas of organization and 
planning. 

But the administrator who uses 
his staff as expert opinion will gain 
a greater degree of teacher coopera- 
tion than he dreamed possible, es- 
pecially if due credit is given. Each 
person, teacher or administrator, has 
his particular contribution to make 
to the democratic administration of 
a school in a process of cooperative 
effort in which each performs his 
specialized function. 


ED-RIDDEN pupils can now participate in classroom 
activities through a device perfected by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. A portable cabinet in the class- 
room contains a special microphone and amplifier. A com- 
panion cabinet for the shut-in pupil enables him to listen in 
not only to the teacher's voice, but to the recitation of other 
students. 





Hosteling in High School 


Roslyn’s Rough Riders 


ADELINE BULLOCK 


In Recreation 


JZ ecenmry, twenty one mem- 
bers of the Roslyn, L. I., High 
School Hostel Club visited Gettys- 
burg’s historic battlefield. They 
biked there on their way from 
Washington, D. C. They stood be- 
fore the very spot where Lincoln 
made his address. For the rest of 
their lives, these youngsters, when- 
ever they hear those words again, 
will not place them against a life- 
less page of a history book, but 
against the real-life backdrop of the 
Gettysburg scene. This is true learn- 
ing. 

Education in Living would make 
a fitting name for this Roslyn High 
School activity. Its subjects might 
well be grouped under such names 
as Meeting New People, Planning 
Meals, Sharing Responsibility, Bud- 
geting, and Building Selfreliance. 


TEACHER-LEADER 


The idea was started before the 
war by Frank Walter, who is the 
group’s teacher-leader. Young 
brothers of these first bike trippers 
reminded him of it when he came 
out of the army. He was willing to 
start it again and began with a few 
local trips. The youngsters came 
back so enthusiastic that the wide 
values of the activity were quickly 
recognized by the community. 

The superintendent told Mr. 
Walter, ‘The board has asked me to 
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offer you a remuneration for this, in 
addition to your regular salary as art 
and photography teacher. It wants 
to sponsor a regular hosteling group 
with you as leader.” Today the 
Hostel Club is a vital school organi- 
zation, and trips need no longer be 
confined to vacation—they may cut 
into school days. 

Their trips have taken them in all 
directions; there have been: short 
week-end jaunts and long trips. 
Cycling is by far the most popular 
activity. They have pedaled through 
New Jersey, New England, along 
trails in upstate New York, down 
through Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Washington, D.C. 
One summer Mr, Walter took a 
group of seniors on a cycling trip 
through Mexico, and last October 
the group’s outdoor schoolroom was 
the Alpine-like regions of western 
Massachusetts. 

At present, the trips are limited to 
those who own or can borrow a bike. 
But it is hoped that some day there 
will be bikes available for those who 
have none of their own. 

Usually from 10 to 20 students go 
on cach trip. Older students are 
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given preference. How does the 
whole thing work? Let’s look in on 
a meeting of the Hostel Club. Plans 
for the Spring trip are being dis- 
cussed. Mr. Walter keeps in the 
background. He counsels and guides 
but never tries to run things. “Let's 
go to Washington, D. C.!’’ someone 
suggests. A map is tacked up and 
the interest value not only of Wash- 
‘ington but of the territory between 
Roslyn and Washington is consider- 
ed. There will be lots to see, they 
decide, so Washington it is. 

They figure that they have about 
ten days in the Spring vacation in 
which to make the trip. “We'll go to 
| Baltimore by train, ship the bikes 
on ahead,” they plan. At Baltimore 
they'll start the cycling part of the 
trip, pedal to Washington, and re- 
turn by way of Reading, Pa. 

This means they will cycle 
‘through Washington, Mount Ver- 
‘non, Westminster, Gettysburg, Her- 
‘shey, Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
and the mining section outside Read- 
‘ing. 

+ Once this is decided, they can get 
to work on details. A transportation 
“committee is appointed whose re- 





‘sponsibility it is to purchase all 


‘tickets, arrange about shipping 
bikes. The hostel committee has the 
job of scheduling an itinerary that 
will cover the points of interest and 
bring them to an accredited youth 
hostel each night. They must ar- 
range for overnight reservations. 
Often hostels are outside towns and 
the group may have to buy supplies 
on the way. 

Accredited hostels, under the su- 


pervision of American Youth Hos- 
tels, Inc., are used by people of all 
ages who are traveling under their 
own steam—by bike, hike, horse- 
back, ski, or canoe. There are sep- 
arate bunk rooms for boys and girls, 
a common kitchen, and usually a 
recreation room. 

While the transportation and hos- 
teling committees are busy, the 
finance committee is working on trip 
costs, food and overnight charges, 
and arriving at a total cost figure. 
It collects all money, keeps account 
of expenditures, and gives a full ac- 
counting after the trip. 

Every member of the group is ex- 
pected to read up on the culture, 
history, folklore, of the regions to 
be visited. Reports are given at club 
meetings previous to the trip. The 
youngsters have found that knowing 
something of the background of a 
region, adds a great deal to the trip. 
Many take cameras, some take art 
materials. 

Once on the way, they all take a 
turn at planning meals, marketing, 
cooking, cleaning up. They try to 
have two hot meals a day; lunch is a 
snack beside a stream or along the 
trail. Hostels are sometimes rugged. 
The kids pitch in like pioneers. 


ROUGH RIDERS FOLLOW THE RULES 


One of the rules of hosteling is to 
leave every place neater than you 
found it. There’s never any trouble 
getting these youngsters to live up 
to that rule. Other customs are to ar- 
rive before dark and observe ten 
o'clock curfew. The youngsters are 
happily weary by that time and are 
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perfectly willing to turn in at an 
early hour. 

“Spectator-participation is not 
what youth wants,” Frank Walter 
said. “Youth needs active participa- 
tion. If they don’t have it they get 
bored, restless, start looking for ex- 
citement, and end up in trouble. 
That’s hosteling’s value. These 
youngsters need travel under their 
own steam. . . . I believe that it will 
make them better men and women.” 

You are bound to run into bad 
weather and rough roads. But it’s a 
lesson in good sportsmanship to 
take such things in stride. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the project is its sim- 
plicity. Any community could do it. 
All it needs is a lively group of 


youngsters, with or without bikes, 
and a willing, interested teacher. 


LIFE EDUCATION 


These Roslyn Rough Riders are 
getting an education in living— 
democratic living. They are not only 
adding to their store of knowledge, 
but they are gaining a broad under- 
standing of a varied group of cus- 
toms. They are learning to practice 
good citizenship through tearnwork, 
sharing the give and take of the 
road, respecting its rules, and cons 
sidering the rights of others. More= 
over, the stimulus given their young 
minds by these new sights an 
sounds will be found to have a last- 
ing effect on each individual’s intel- 
lectual outlook. 


Dentists on the Wire 


DENTISTS are taking to the telephone to catch up with the 
latest advancements in their profession. The University of 
Illinois College of Dentistry began last month a series of six 
two-hour round-table discussions of current advances in the 
field which is transmitted by telephone to 138 groups of 
dentists meeting in cities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Approximately 7000 dentists are participating. A 
panel of six experts discuss new dental developments in a 
two-hour presentation while each listener has an illustrated 
manual before him in place of the slides normally used in 
lectures. A total of 30 experts will participate in the series 
which has grown out of an experimental program with 
limited participants over the past two years. Each dentist 
pays a fee of $10 for the course, regardless of the distance 
from Chicago. In transmitting the lectures, telephone contact 
is made between Chicago and the hotel or other site in the 
cities from coast to coast in which the participating dental 
societies or groups are located. The telephone presentation 
then is “ballooned” over a loud-speaker to the group. 








—==* With Education in Washington *==— 


EDUCATION DIGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The FBI Must Approve.—No 
one lowered the flag of freedom 
half-mast when Congress passed the 
O’Mahoney Amendment. But some 
educators in Washington feel that 
is what should have been done. Over 
sharp protests from those who do 
snot want to see FBI agents on the 
‘campus, Congress approved and the 
‘President signed as law Sen. O’Ma- 
honey’s bright idea. As a result, all 
| recipients of fellowships from the 
Atomic Energy Commission will 
now be investigated and “cleared” 
by the FBI. 

Says one educator, in bitter jest: 
“To be on the safe side with the 
FBI, we will have to choose only 
‘those students who are ‘stable’, i.e., 
brainless, thoughtless, and unimag- 
inative. If the universities accept 
AEC fellows under those conditions, 
' we won't turn out very many good 
'scientists for a few years. And I’m 
equally afraid we won't get much 
work done ourselves—we'll be too 
"busy determining students’ political 
| points of view.” 
_ Harrison Brown, an atomic sci- 
_entist who knows Washington, adds: 
“The requirement of FBI clearance 
will not stop at Atomic Energy 
Commission fellowships. Next will 
come any additional government- 
sponsored fellowships which might 
be created. Then industries and in- 
dividuals who sponsor fellowships 
may insist that non-Communist afhi- 
davits be signed in order to protect 
themselves. Gradually, as the noose 











tightens, our universities—our cen- 
ters of free thought—will be 
strangled,” 


Federal Aid to Medical Educa- 
tion —Only a few months ago a 
Hoover Commission task force at- 
tacked the Congressional habit of 
aiding specialized phases of educa- 
tion and ignoring education’s gen- 
etal needs. The task force said that 
rather than aid to, say, technical or 
business education, it would be bet- 
ter to pass a general scholarships act 
or a general education aid plan, thus 
invigorating every type of educa- 
tion—general and specialized. 

But the Senate last month ignored 
this advice. Acting hurriedly—there 
was little debate on the measure— 
it approved a program of federal 
aid to medical education. Senator 
Pepper (D. Fla.), who maneuvered 
the bill through the Senate, argued 
it was a temporafy measure (five 
years) and that some medical 
schools would close unless they got 
help from the U. S. Treasury right 
away. The help would take three 
forms: grants—varying from $150 
to $1000—for every student enroll- 
ed; grants for construction of facili- 
ties; and scholarships. Fields to be 
aided include medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, dental hygiene, and nurs- 
ing. Chiropody was a/most included, 
but was scratched out of the bill by 
Senators—remarks on the floor indi- 
cated—who did not know what the 
science was. The House is sched- 
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uled to go along with the Senate on 
this measure at the next session. 


The NEA and the NCWC 
Square Off.—The NEA finally did 
it—naming names. In a blistering 
statement, the NEA said that the 
“real roadblock” to the enactment 
of a federal aid-to-education bill is 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference (and a few other smaller 
pressure groups). 

“The critical issue,” said the 
NEA, “is the demand of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
for federal funds for services to 
parochial-school children. This de- 
mand is faithfully upheld by two 
key members of the House, Con- 
gressman McCormack, majority 
leader, and Congressman Lesinski, 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. The sup- 
port by these two Congressmen of 
the demand made by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has 
prevented official meetings of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor from taking action on any 
federal-aid legislation.” 

Does this fighting statement im- 
ply that the NEA has given up hope 
that federal aid will be enacted by 
the 81st Congress? Not at all. Ever 
sanguine, supporters of federal aid 
hope that this declaration against 
Catholic opposition will clear the 
air and help the Thomas-Taft bill 
through the House come January. 


How to Get on the Air.—Let’s 
be presumptuous, says the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Let’s suppose your 
school has a restricted budget but is 
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hankering for an FM broadcasting 
station. 

The thing to do is to develop a 
low-cost, 10-watt FM radio station, 
the Office urges. Federal officials 
have worked out a new item-by-item 
budget of the equipment needed. 
Total sum required: between $5000 
and $7000. This sum would not pay 
for a program director or actors, 
since these can be recruited from 
faculty and student bodies. 

A 10-watt, FM station can cover 
a 7- to 10-mile radius. The Federal 
Communications Commission in- 
dulges low-powered educational 
broadcasters, permitting them to go 
on and off the air at any time they 
wish. 

If these arguments are appealing, 
write to Dr. Franklin Dunham of 
the Office of Education for an item- | 
ized budget for an FM school sta- 
tion. 


School Spending Trails.—Large 
cities are spending more money for 
public services than ever before— 
as might be expected. But where is 
the money going? A new check-up 
by the Bureau of the Census in 37 
of the country’s largest cities shows 
that the increase in spending is most- 
ly for city streets and highways, 
hospitals, and sanitation. Facts: 
From 1947 to 1948, city expenses 
for schools increased only 13 per- 
cent; for highways 20 percent; and 
for hospitals, 28 percent. 


Wer Surplus as Before.—The 
more surplus property regulations 
change, the more they remain the 
same. And the problems remain the 
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same, too. These are: getting execu- 
tive agencies to declare stuff surplus 
and getting that surplus allocated 
equitably among schools and col- 
leges in all parts of the country. 

New instructions, cautiously label- 
ed Temporary Regulations No. 6 
and No. 7, name Jess Larson, Gen- 
eral Services Administrator, boss of 
surplus property distribution. Lar- 
son was formerly head of the now- 
dead War Assets Administration, so 
there isn’t much change there. The 
regulations also ask all agencies of 
the government to write Larson 
_ about any items they do not need. 
That also has been done—often, 
and with stronger words. The in- 
structions give the Federal Security 
_ Administrator (meaning the U. S. 
| Office of Education and its field 
representatives) an opportunity to 
) glance at the lists of surplus and 
| the right to ask for any item he may 
' want for schools and colleges. Lar- 
‘son tfetains the right to refuse. 

And, as before, the state agency 
for surplus property retains final 
' authority to allocate surplus, if it 
_ can be spotted. For, only as educa- 
' tors are energetic enough to search 
out possible surplus materials and 
* needle government agencies into de- 
claring them surplus, will the regu- 
lations have meaning. 


No Pay Raise for the Commis- 
sioner.—The Congress passed out 
pay raises last month to 266 govern- 
ment executives, but by-passed the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Some educators in Washington had 
long urged Congress to increase 


the education Commissioner’s salary 
from its present $10,000 level. 


Capital Notes: The national 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers will launch a vigorous fight to 
end all attempts by President Tru- 
man to create a Welfare Depart- 
ment, blanketing-in education. . . . 
A toned-down school construction 
act, which will amount to authoriza- 
tions by Congress for state-by-state 
school building surveys, is expected 
to pass the Senate this month. . . . 
The Library of Congress has sum- 
marized various proposals for fed- 
eral scholarships plans and will sub- 
mit the material to Congress “when 
the appropriate committee requests 
it.” . . . State directors of audio- 
visual education have formed a na- 
tional organization, still nameless, 
to encourage state legislatures to do 
what California did—appropriate 
$1,000,000 a year for school films. 
.. . George-Barden vocational funds 
would be used to train practical 
nurses under a bill passed by the 
Senate, but yet to be considered by 
the House. . . . Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) 
has introduced a bill which would 
permit veterans to take recreational 
and avocational courses under the 
GI Bill of Rights. Congress has just 
enacted a bill to do just the opposite 
—forbidding veterans to take such 
courses at government expense. . . . 
They say in Washington that a 
character named Simplicimus J. 
Johns will be named as head of the 
1957 Yearbook Commission to End 
Yearbook Commissions. He will also 
seek the presidency of the AASA. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Stephen F. Bayne, deputy superintend- 
ent in New York City, retired on Sep- 
tember 1 after more than 50 years in the 
school system of that city. 

The former assistant superintendent of 
the Newton, Mass., schools, Harold B. 
Gores, is now superintendent there. 

New superintendent at Middletown, 
N. Y., is Ralph L. Shattuck. He succeeds 
Carl V. Warren, now at Huntington, 
N. Y., as superintendent. 

The Marshall, Texas, superintendent is 
V. H. Hackney, former high-school prin- 
cipal in that city. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


The new president of Milligan Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn., is D. E. 
Walker, formerly of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. He succeeds Virgil L. 
Elliott. 

The new president of the University 
of Detroit, Mich., is Rev. Celestin J. 
Steiner, S. J., the former president of 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
succeeds Very Rev. William J. Millor, 
$. J. 

Named to the presidency at Carthage, 
Ill., College was Morris Wee, succeeding 
Erland Nelson who has resigned. 

Formerly of the State Department, 
Richard D. Weigle has been appointed 
president of St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

Lindley J. Stiles of the college of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, has been 
appointed dean of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 

After 33 years of service, John A. 
Thackston, professor of education and 
dean of the summer session, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, has retired. 

The newly-created office of director of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges 
will be filled by Eugene R. McPhee, 
secretary of the State Board of Regents. 

Additions to the staff at New York, 
N. Y., University include John H. Cor- 


nehisen, Jr., former dean of men, San 
Francisco, Calif., State College, who was 
named professor of education, and Milton 
Schwebel, formerly at Champlain College, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., made assistant profes- 
sor of education. 

Named to the faculty at Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill., was George. W. Hart- 
mann, formerly professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who will be professor of psychology. 

Homer W. Anderson has been named 
to the faculty of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education. He was 
superintendent of schools in Newton, 
Mass. 

The new head of the psychology de- 
partment at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., is Robert 
A. Davis, formerly at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Maynard W. Linn has been named 
principal of the laboratory school and 
lecturer in education, San Francisco, 
Calif., State College. 

Era B. Owens was appointed recently 
to be assistant professor of education at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

The new head of the education de- 
partment at Mount Union College, Alli- 
ance, Ohio, is William C. Wesley. 

Named assistant dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los An- 
geles, was Clarence Fielstra, associate 
professor of education. 

H. Robert Kinker is now associate pro- 
fessor of education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Lester A. Kirkendall has been named 
associate professor of family life educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Chairman of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco is George D. Stod- 
dard, president of the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. He succeeds Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, 
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Alonzo G. Grace has resigned as direc- 
tor, education and cultural relations divi- 
sion, Office of Military Government for 
Germany (U. S.). ; 

The director of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, Morse A. 
Cartwright, resigned after 23 years in that 
position. His successor is Herbert C. 
Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Named specialist in arts for the U. S. 
Office of Education was Arne Randall, 
formerly of Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney. 
| Additions to the staff of the National 

Education Association include Lewis R. 
| Barrett, consultant in recreation and out- 
- door education, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; Robert A. Luke, assistant director 
of the division of adult education service; 
and Robert A. Skaife, field secretary for 
the National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education. 
| Vernon G. Dameron has left his posi- 

tion as director of the NEA Division of 
Audio-Visual Service to return to Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., in 
order to complete research for his doc- 
torate. 
| Joseph W. Hiscock, supervisor of edu- 
' cational exhibits and displays for the 
| U. S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
| tired recently after 33 years service. 

' The new deputy superintendent in 
_ Pennsynvania is C. Herman Grose, Erie. 


_ RECENT DEATHS: 


William S. Taylor, dean of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

William G. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., 
educational publisher. 

Ralph Van Hoesen, assistant professor 
of education, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

Howard J. McNaughton, superinten- 
dent of schools, Orange, N. J. 

Floyd A. Potter, superintendent of 
schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Midcentury Conference 


THE purpose of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth next year will be 
“to consider how we can develop in 
children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to indi- 
vidual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship.” The fifth such confer- 
ence since 1909, this gathering will 
differ from preceding ones, accord- 
ing to Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, who is chairman of 
the Conference, in that major em- 
phasis is being placed on fact-find- 
ing and recommendations before- 
hand. Participation at the state and 
local level is being encouraged, he 
says, in order that the Conference 
itself will have as its chief function 
the analysis of information and de- 
velopment of follow-up action pro- 
grams. The meeting will be held 
during the week of December 3, 
1950. 


Grand Prairie Case 


AN investigation has recently been 
completed and the results made 
known of “‘a case involving the civil 
rights of teachers and the ethical re- 
sponsibilities of boards of educa- 
tion” in Grand Prairie, Texas. The 
investigation was made and the re- 
sults publicized by the NEA’s Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, 
whose chairman is Harold Benja- 
min, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland. 
Involved were five Grand Prairie 
public-school teachers and _ the 
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town’s board of education. The 
Commission found that the dismis- 
sal of the five was thought by most 
of the community to have been be- 
cause of political activity—the teach- 
ers had indicated to friends their 
choices in a school-board election. 
Further comment on the case by 
commission members pointed out 
that the board had acted “in direct 
violation of sound professional 
practices” in overruling the recom- 
mendations of the superintendent. 
The Commission in a statement 
emphasized that teachers have an ob- 
ligation to participate in public 
affairs. 


Message 

THE President, Harry S. Truman, 
has writcen a letter to the “patrons, 
students, and teachers of American 
schools” in support of the 1949 ob- 
servation of American Education 
Week. In part, it reads: “American 
Education Week should be a time 
for paying tribute to our loyal and 
devoted teachets with whom so 
much responsibility lies for the 
guidance of our youth. It should 
also be a time for examining our 
communities and searching our 
hearts to see if we are being fair to 
our school children and to our teach- 
ers in the tools we give them for the 
building of tomorrow’s citizens.” 


Ninety Reached by Dewey 


Last month John Dewey’s ninetieth 
birthday was celebrated by educators 
in America and throughout the 
world. In a statement marking the 
event, William H. Kilpatrick wrote 


in the September, 1949, Journal of 
Education: “John Dewey is at once 
the foremost philosopher in the his- 
tory of America, its greatest educa- 
tional thinker, and—many so judge 
—our most distinguished citizen. 
His influence on education is un- 
equaled both in extent and in depth. 
Each public-school child in our 
country lives a happier and a better 
life because of Dewey ; and the same 
holds for most pupils of the non- 
public schools. And not simply in 
this country; in most other countries 
of the world is his influence felt.” 

A number of celebrations were 
held in honor of the noted philoso- 
pher. 


High Cost of Schooling 


CORNELL University’s national 
scholarship program has been re- 
vised to allow funds granted for” 
scholarship aid to go as high as— 
$7500 for educating one student. 
Unusual financial need or heavy 
travel expense are accepted as rea- 
sons for extending the new sum of — 
$900 and tuition each year to win- 
ners of Cornell national scholar- 
ships. Entering students in Septem- 
ber, 1950, will profit from the new 
high rates of scholarship aid “high 
above Cayuga’s waters.” 


More Democracy for Austria 
and Germany 


HAROLD D. SNYDER, director of the 
Commission on Occupied Areas of 
the American Council on Education 
returned from Europe recently and 
expressed the conviction that some 
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progress has been made in Germany 
and Austria to overcome the Nazi 
indoctrination of the youth there. 
He stressed that the problem of re- 
educating youth in those countries is 
a complex one and that the process 
has been painfully slow. Dr. Snyder 
urged that strong professional staffs 
of American educators be maintain- 
ed there. “It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the status of education 
be maintained as a major continuing 
responsibility of the occupation,” 
he said. “Educational projects must 
not be allowed to become confused 
‘in the minds of the German people 
with our political, economic, and 
military objectives.” 


Eye Care | 
TEACHERS of grades four, five, and 


| six may borrow a colorful three- 
_ panel exhibit on care of the eyes 
from the National Society for the 


’ Prevention of Blindness, 1790 
| Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
_ The exhibit will be loaned by the So- 
) ciety if borrowers will pay the cost 
’ of return transportation. 


_ The U. S. Signs 


_ A CONVENTION designed to remove 
duties and various restrictions on 
* audio-visual educational materials 
has been signed by the United 
States, the first country to do so. 
The American delegation was able 
to report this fact to the Unesco 
Conference in Paris. The delegates 
further put the U. S. on record as 
favoring a more comprehensive 
agreement which would include 
publications as well. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


November 6-12, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 24-26, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Sciences, Baltimore, 
Md. 

November 28-30, Great Lakes 
Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


December 6-10, American Voca- 
tional Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

December 6-10, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, Bi- 
loxi, Miss. 

February 12-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 23-25, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 27-March |, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 27-30, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 13-17, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 

July 24-August 18, NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, 
Washington, D. C. 





—==== New Books in Education 


Higher Education for American So- 
ciety. John Guy Fowlkes, Editor. 
Madison, Wis.: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1949. 427 pp. 
$4.00. 


This volume consists of reprints of 
papers which were delivered at the 1948 
National Educational Conference in Mad- 
ison. It was published to mark the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the University. 

The papers contained in the book 
range over. virtually every phase of higher 
education—from faculty procurement to 
financial problems, from policy formula- 
tion to student placement. 

The first section discusses the past, 
present, and future of higher education. 
Parts two and three assay the problems 
and the goals. Part four is concerned 
with personal values, and five with in- 
creasing the effectiveness of higher edu- 
cation. 


The Teacher's Technique. Charles E. 
Holley. Champaign, Ill: The 
Garrard Press, 1949. 364 pp. 
$3.00. 


Teachers and teachers-to-be should 
find this book of use. It gives practical 
advice on how to teach, how to use the 
available teaching aids, how to appraise 
teaching performance. It anticipates and 
solves some of the problems which beset 
the experienced teacher and the neophyte. 
There are no illustrations or tables, but 
there are some test exercises at begin- 
nings and ends of chapters. 


The Task and Training of Librar- 
ians. Ernest J. Reece. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1949. 91 
pp. $1.75, paperbound. 

This is the report of a study which was 
carried on in 1947. The problems which 
prompted the inquiry were those having 


to do with the structuring of library 
training. Leaders in the field of library 





training as well as administrators of 
representative libraries were polled on 
significant problems in the area of library 
preparation. Their recommendations are 
embodied in this book. 


Educational Psychology. Harvey A. 
Peterson, et al. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 549 pp. 
$4.00. 


The authors of this work have used 
an approach to educational psychology 
which, Dr. Peterson says, has been neg- 
lected in past efforts in this field, Coop- 
erative group learning rather than com- 
petitive individual learning has been 
stressed. The social environment and the 
role it plays in the learning process are 
treated at length. Several chapters are 
devoted to measurement—personality, 
intelligence, achievement. 


Selected Writings from a Connec- 
tionist’s Psychology. Edward L. 
Thorndike. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
vii + 370. $3.50. 


Designed by the author to aid teachers 
who wish their students to learn some- ~ 
thing about connectionist psychology at 
first hand, this is a collection of E. L. 
Thorndike’s papers in the field which are 
not readily available because likely to go 
out of print. The book appears at a par- — 
ticularly appropriate time because of 
Professor Thorndike’s recent demise and 
contains in the first chapter a revealing 
selfportrait of a professional autobio- 
graphical nature. 

Edward L. Thorndike was Professor 
Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Geography in the High School. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1949. 403 pp. $3.50. 


This is a compilation of articles which 
originally appeared in the Journal of 
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Geography and deal with topics of in- 
terest to high-school teachers of the sub- 
ject. Prepared by the Committee on High- 
School Geography of the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers, the volume 
is divided into sections dealing with the 
nature and value of geography; general 
techniques; economic, global, and politi- 
cal geography; conservation; meteorol- 
ogy; and geography and the local com- 
munity. 


Protestantism Faces Its Educational 
Task Together. William C. Bower 
and Percy R. Hayward. Apple- 
ton, Wis.: C. C. Nelson Publish- 
ing Co., 1949. Pp. ii + 292. 
$3.25. 


Treating inter-church religious edu- 
cation historically, the authors present 
the development of this movement dur- 
ing the past 170 years with its culmina- 
tion in the organization of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
Present practices in many communities 
are outlined in considerable detail. Un- 
fortunately the problem of released time 
from public schools for religious educa- 
tion of pupils has not been covered in 
this volume. which is concerned primar- 
ily with the interdenominational aspects 
of present-day church-school education at 
all levels. 


How to Build a Better Vocabulary. 
Maxwell Nurnberg and W. T. 


Rhodes. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. 388 pp. $2.95. 


High Points, a magazine of which this 
magazine thinks pretty highly, is reported 
to have said of the book that it “will 
prove to be a practically inexhaustible 
mine of materials for many profitable and 
diverting lessons.’ It certainly does tend 
to prove that word accumulation can be 
made pleasant; there are numerous car- 
toons from selected sources, anecdotes, 
and examples of word use and misuse in 
the media of mass communication. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


The Aims of Education. Alfred North 
Whitehead. New York: Mentor Books, 
1949. 168 pp. 35c. This is a reprint in 
paper cover of the 1929 work plus some 
other essays by Whitehead. Mentor books 
are published by the New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc. 


Language for Daily Use. Mary C. 
Foley, et al. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1949, 405 pp. An 
English book for grade seven. 


Basic Composition, Book One. Philip 
Burnham, Chicago, IIl.: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1949. 450 pp. $2.20. A basic 
language-skills book for use in high 
schools. 


A Grammar for Heretics. John C. Gor- 
don. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc.: 
1949. 156 pp. 65c. According to the 
author, this paperbound volume is not a 
compilation, handbook, or drillbook, but 
is ‘an attempt to give a brief insight into 
the way the English language works.” 


Student Teaching. Raleigh Schorling. 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949. 415 pp. $3.75. A second edition 
of a leading guide to student teaching, 
this is one of the McGraw-Hill education 
series. 


Going Up in Reading. C. S. Stone. St. 
Louis, Mo: Webster Publishing Co., 
1949. 97 pp. A large-size paperbound 
book for early readers. Many illustra- 
tions of familiar objects for youngsters. 


Our Constitution and What it Means. 
William Kottmeyer. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Webster Publishing Co., 1949. 56 pp. 
This paperbound book in large format 
uses a patallel column arrangement to 
present the Constitution. It is first print- 
ed verbatim; then an explanation of each 
part is given, followed by a further ex- 
planation for the slow reader. 
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in Time Mag in Time Magazine March 28, 1949 


MR. and MRS. PUBLIC = Thatis why American Seating Compa 


is running these pl messages 
Time Magazine, as part of a continui 
need educating campaign tor na te They poit 
out that investments in education af 
investments in the future of our natiogy 
That this campaign is winning publag 
recognition is becoming more and mof 
evident. If it serves, even to a sm 
degree, to ease the way for educatom™® 
and educational institutions to do thei 
work still better, it will have justified o 
efforts. = 
American Seating Company is close 
educational problems and their relation 
progress—with a familiarity resulting fromm 
more than 60 years of developing and mane 
ufacturing school furniture. : 


4Typical of other TIME school ads, including ¢ 
of June 6, 1949 
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To Superintendents: 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go 
farther if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. 


The up-to-date material in THE EDUCATION DicEstT can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. The 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily-read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each issue 
contains a carefully selected group of articles which have been chosen 
because of their significance and timeliness. This material can help 
your faculty with a minimum expenditure of time and thus promote 
the constant progress of your school system. 


Special group rates are as follows: 
5 to 10 copies to the same address 


$2.50 each per year 


10 or more copies to the same address 
$2.00 each per year 


This is a substantial reduction over the regular subscription 


rate of $3.00 per year. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving plan 
to send copies to each member of the board of education and to each 


school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Dept. D 
330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 











